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Chronicle 


England.—One million coal miners went on strike at 
midday October 16. The strike thus begun has been a 
continued menace to British industry for the last few 
weeks. It will, if continued for any 
time, cause immediate and enormous 
economic loss to the entire country. 
Besides this it will bring about a serious setback in the 
work of post-war reconstruction, which had already made 
such successful strides. It is for the latter reason espe- 
cially that the strike is considered so fraught with danger 
at the present time. Avenues of settlement were still 
left open on October 17. It was not thought then that 
the Government would make the first move. On the 
other hand, the Miners’ Federation Executive issued a 
statement which substantially amounted to a declaration 
that their patience was exhausted and that the men had 
lost confidence in the Government. It is hoped, however, 
that some third parties may intervene, and as many of 
the labor leaders are convinced that the strike is, to say 
the least, inopportune, some possible solution, agreeable 
to both sides, may still be found. 

John Clynes, Labor M.P., declared that the miners 
and workers generally were never in less favorable con- 


The Coal Strike 


dition for a prolonged industrial struggle. He suggested 
that nothing would profit the miners more than to get the 
half of their wage demand and let the other be settled by 
a special tribunal. Both sides are fundamentally agreed 
that the erection of such a tribunal to investigate the 
whole wage-question, is an absolute necessity. In the 
absence, in Scotland, of Robert Smillie, the miners’ 
leader, the Secretary of the Miners’ Union, Frank 
Hodges, remains in London to listen to any proposal for 
a settlement which may be made. In such a settlement, 
J. H. Thomas, the leader of the railwaymen, is expected 
to play a prominent part. It is generally believed that his 
influence will be on the side of a settlement by compromise 
and that he will endeavor to limit the struggle. On the 
outbreak at least of the strike there seemed but small 
prospects that other labor unions would rush into it out 
of sympathy with the miners. But a circular addressed 
to all the branches of the National Union of Railwaymen 
by C. T. Cramp, the Secretary of the Union, laid special 
emphasis on the “ serious situation which would occur 
if the miners were to be defeated.” The consequences 
of a struggle between capital and labor at the present time 
are realized on all sides. From every quarter, both the 
Government and the miners are being urged to do noth- 
ing rash, while the public is warned to keep cool and to 
make its opinion felt without animosity or bitterness. 

During a previous crisis the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, had irritated both the labor men and the public 
by the rather hasty statement that labor had turned Bol- 
shevist. In the present crisis his words are more guarded. 
He declares that the Government made every effort to 
avert the calamity of a strike, and that its proposal had 
met with the support of many of the responsible leaders 
of the Miners’ Federation, and had been regarded by “ all 
sections of the people as fair and reasonable.” The Gov- 
ernment, according to Mr. Lloyd George, offered to sub- 
mit the miners’ claim to an increase in wage, to an im- 
partial tribunal and to abide by the verdict, but the offer 
was refused by the miners. The Government then, he 
adds, offered to give the increase asked for, if the miners 
would restore the present low production of coal to the 
figures of the early part of the present year. This again, 
he states, the miners refused. “ They are attempting now 
to gain their ends by force. The nation must and will 
resist such an attack with all its force, and there can be 
no doubt as to the issue.” He warns householders and 
manufacturers to economize on their coal supplies, stat- 
ing that the coal supply for the present as far as the 
public services were in question is sufficient. He con- 
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cludes his statement with these words: “No one need 
underrate the damage which this strike will do, but no 
one will be dismayed. We have been through much more 
difficult times. With steady purpose and determination 
to do justice the nation will overcome all its difficulties.” 

The genesis of the coal strike is an interesting one. 
The first demand of the miners, who were ably led by 
Mr. Robert Smillie, was for the nationalization of the 
mines. Driven by the Government from this position the 
miners next claimed that the men themselves should fix 
the selling price of coal. Unable to gain that point, they 
finally came down to an irreducible minimum of an ad- 
vance in wages of two shillings a day. The figures pro- 
duced by the Government did not warrant this demand 
made by Mr. Smillie, who argued the case for the men. 
Mr. Smillie argued vast profits for the mine owners. 
The Government figures, on the contrary, showed heavy 
losses for many of them, while the total profit for the 
entire number of mines was less than half of Mr. 
Smillie’s estimate. A still stronger argument for the 
Government side of the question was the fact that with 
more men employed at higher wages the coal production 
had fallen off. The owners then proposed what the MJ/an- 
chester Guardian refers to as a “ datum” or minimum- 
production line. If production rose above that, wages 
would rise also. Mr. Smillie agreed that the output should 
be greater, stating publicly that the desire of the Govern- 
ment had his support, and with other leaders he advised 
the men to accept the terms offered. On the “datum” 
or minimum-production line, with the subsequent rise in 
wages if that line were reached, a referendum was put 
to the men. The result showed a majority of 453,670 
against the acceptance of the Government’s proposals, 
the vote being 635,098 to 181,428. 

Throughout the country there is a general feeling that 
there is no just basis for the demands of the miners and 
that if the strike is prolonged it spells calamity. Among 
6,000,000 members of other unions, there is a feeling that 
the 1,000,000 miners are taking unnecessary chances in 
rushing into a strike when the downward tendencies in 
industry and crade are getting beyond control. On the 
other side the Labor leaders begin to feel that the Labor 
movement for parliamentary control may be seriously 

Labor now counts sixty-two members in 
It expects to double that representation the 
next general election. Any mistake now would probably 
split the ranks of the Labor party. As to the damage 
that will undoubtedly be done if the strike is pushed 
through, there can be no doubt. According to a report 
issued by the National Union of Manufacturers, the prin- 
cipal contingent industries which will be obliged to shut 
down due to the absence of coal, which will amount to 
4,500,000 tons a week, valued at $43,000,000, and to 
produce whch the miners were paid $12,500,000, will be 
the india rubber and oilskin industries, the industries 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical and agricultural 
implements ; manufactories of wire, dyes, for which there 


compromised. 
Parliament. 
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is no reserve of coal on hand. The big iron and steel 
works announced that they had reserves for a few weeks, 
the railways for six weeks. October 17 passed unevent- 
fully, but a feeling of pessimism pervaded, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Prime Minister stated that every- 
thing would be done to keep the industries of the country 


going. 


Ireland.—Last week was one of fire and blood. On 
October 11, Arthur Griffith issued the following list of 
outrages perpetrated by the British since January 1, 1919: 
murder of unarmed civilians includ- 
ing women and children 77; towns 
burned and sacked 102: armed as- 
saults 1,604; arrests and imprisonments 4,982; armed 
raids on private houses 38,720. Immediately after this 
revelation, as if in answer to it, Lloyd George’s threat 
of sterner measures was put into effect. Military 
blockades were established in a number of towns and 
people were intercepted and searched. On the same day 
the Government declared that all train men refusing to 
work would be court martialed, and night raids became 
more murderous and detailed. St. Kieran college, at 
Kilkenny, was entered and the president, the professors 
and students were ordered out of bed. Rooms and 
dormitories were searched without effect. A Brothers’ 
school and numerous private houses were raided and 
apparently, for the first time, women were subjected to 
the brutal treatment that the British press has been 
attributing to the Bolsheviki. Three priests were arrest- 
ed and many people were murdered or wounded. Thus, 
for instance, on October 13, soldiers from Dublin bar- 
racks wrecked twenty-five ships and were then attacked 
by armed citizens. This incident occasioned the death 
of four people and the injury of thirty others, all victims 
of the indiscriminate fire of machine guns. Rioting and 
deaths were frequent in other parts, too, of Ireland. 
Lord Grey and Robert Cecil have demanded that the 
reign of reprisals be investigated. Their letter to the 
press reads in part as follows: 


A Week of 
Rapine 


It is alleged on apparently overwhelming evidence that the~- 
armed forces of the Crown have for months past systematically 
burned or destroyed buildings and other property in towns, vil- 
lages and farms in Ireland; that they have fired rifles and 
thrown bombs at random, killing and wounding the inhabitants, 
and driven women and children of all ages and in all conditions 
of health in terror to the fields and mountains. 

These acts undoubtedly were committed in revenge for horri- 
ble outrages perpetrated in the districts concerned, but they 
have not been confined to the individuals who have been guilty 
of such outrages. On the contrary the victims have included 
Protestants and Unionists who used to be the bitter opponents 
of the Sinn Fein. 

It is further alleged that the policy which produced these re- 
sults was sanctioned by the Ministers of the Crown, including 
the Prime Minister himself. These are grave charges and require 
full, open and immediate investigation by a constitutional 
tribunal. 


The day that this letter was published, Greenwood, the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, issued this statement: 
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The Government will not be deflected in its course by promises 
of better or other measures. It follows, therefore, that we won’t 
tolerate an independent Ireland or part of Ireland being inde- 
pendent. The real bar to peace in Ireland and the immediate 
passing of a bill that would enable Irishmen to govern their 
affairs is the campaign of deliberate and callous murder, arson 
and intimidation in certain parts of Ireland. No civilized Gov- 
ernment could tolerate that, and I can assure all those who read 
what I say that it makes no difference what it costs in men, 
money or time, the Government will go forward unflinchingly 
to treat criminals like the criminals they are. We are breaking 
the terror. In certain counties the boycott has ceased and it 
will cease everywhere. 


This in turn was followed by this denunciation from 
Asquith: 

“ All the Premier’s flippancies and all his vulgarities 
have not diverted and cannot divert attention from the 
outstanding fact of his confession of political bank- 
ruptcy.” Carson retorted that Asquith is a traitor. Mean- 
time interest has been added to the tragedy by the fact 
that the editor and the publisher of the London Daily 
Express have been fined $5,000 for printing a fraudulent 
letter concerning a “ huge Sinn Fein plot.” 


The Committee of One Hundred, projected by the 
New York Nation for the impartial investigation of the 
_ atrocities in Ireland, is running on towards its goal. In 
a letter to Dr. MacDonald, secretary 
of the Committee, R. L. Craigie, sec- 
retary of the British Embassy, says: 


The Committee of 
One Hundred 


I am directed by his Majesty’s Ambassador to inform you 
that no one will be refused a passport for the United States 
on the ground that he or she desires to give evidence on either 
side and that, while his Majesty’s Government would take no 
steps against any British subject who may elect to give evidence 
before the Commission, they cannot guarantee that no reprisals 
will be enforced by Sinn Fein extremists in Ireland against per- 
sons who have given evidence against certain elements in that 
movement, should such persons return to Ireland. 


The secretary of President De Valera writes: 


President De Valera desires me to assure you that he will 
be very glad to assist and cooperate with the committee, as 
far as lies within his power, so as to make the inquiry as ex- 
haustive and satisfactory as possible. He foresees, however, the 
degree to wihtich he is likely to be hampered by the fact that, 
owing to British control of the cables, rapid communication with 
his colleagues in the Government of Ireland is made impossible ; 
and, as the British have control of the seas, safe conducts from 
them for our witnesses would be necessary. The President 
assures the Nation that there is no fear whatever that reprisals 
will be attempted by the Irish people against any witnesses who 
may testify. 

The plans of the Committee have been cabled to Mr. 
Griffith, vice-president of the Irish Republic, and to Sir 
Hamar Greenwood. 

Michael Fitzgerald, one of the eleven hunger-strikers 
in Cork jail, died at 9.45 p. m., October 17. Charged 
with killing a British soldier, he was imprisoned without 
a trial and began to refuse food on August 11. When the 
end came Fitzgerald had been fasting thirty hours longer 
than the Lord Mayor of Cork. 
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Italy.— Wide-spread attempts at revolution on the part 
of anarchists and soviet sympathizers took place in sev- 
eral parts of the peninsula. At Milan, former service 
men, members of the “ Association 
of ex-Combatants and - Patriots,” 
were the principal factors in break- 
ing up the Bolshevist manifestations which began Oc- 
tober 15 in that city and in other towns of the kingdom. 
These manifestations were organized as a sign of sym- 
pathy with communistic Russia. The movement had 
disastrous results in some places. At Foggia 11 were 
killed and 80 wounded; in Bologna 4 were killed and 
14 wounded. One was killed and 3 were wounded in 
Milan, 1 was killed and 10 were wounded in Brescia. 
In all the toll of the anarchist demonstration, counting 
former casualties at San Giovanni Rotondo, reached 
nearly 50 dead and more than 200 wounded. The Social- 
ist papers describe the manifestations as a “ glorious 
success.” In Trieste the Socialist journal Lavoratore, 
and other papers of the same nature, organized a two- 
hour sympathetic strike for Soviet Russia. The Associa- 
tion of ex-Combatants and Patriots of the city issued 
a counter manifesto saying that they would oppose by 
force any Socialist meetings in favor of the tyrants of 
Moscow. The murder of an anti-Socialist newspaper 
man named Belli roused the fury of the ex-soldiers, and 
they wrecked with a bomb the office and presses of the 
Lavoratore. At Milan the royal troops were fired on by 
the Red sympathizers, who subsequently made an at- 
tempt on the jail with the intention of freeing the pris- 
oners. In Bologna, the notorious anarchist leader, Enrico 
Malatesta, spoke at a meeting of 2,000 anarchists, in 
which he furiously denounced the Government and an- 
nounced that there would be a revolution with blood and 
fire, unless all prisoners were released within twenty-four 
hours. More furious speeches were made in the evening 
at another Socialist meeting, and a general strike was 
called in the entire Bologna district. There were similar 
disturbances at Brescia. The Bolshevist “ carnival,” as 
it was called, was the least felt in Genoa and Turin, which 
was a surprise, considering the violent elements present 
in those centers. 

It was evident that all these disorders were not the 
result of purely local conditions, and that some one in- 
dividual had mapped out their entire progress. So there 
was but little surprise when on October 16 the Perse- 
veranza announced the discovery of an anarchistic plot 
at Milan, and declared that measures had been already 
taken to proceed against the abettors and leaders of the 
“revolution.” The arrest of the editorial staff of the 
anarchistic paper, the Umanita Nuova, October 15, was 
declared to have been the first move against the plot. 
This first step was followed by important arrests, includ- 
ing that of Enrico Malatesta, the director of the paper. 
On all sides Malatesta is looked upon as one of the ablest 
leaders in the anarchist party; he is known to be as re- 
sourceful as he is unscrupulous. In spite of the com- 


The “Soviet” 
Disorders 
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paratively peaceful way in which the recent industrial 
crisis was settled and of the generally orderly methods 
pursued both by the metal workers and the masters, 
students of Italian problems look with no little apprehen- 
sion on the present outbreaks. They recognize that the 
great majority of the Italian workers are orderly and 
law-abiding, but fear that no small number is already 
falling victim to the agitations of the more radical ele- 
ments in their ranks. 


Poland.—After long weeks of negotiations, which re- 
peatedly threatened to be broken off altogether, the Polish 
and Russian delegates reached an agreement and a pre- 
liminary peace treaty and armistice 
was signed at Riga on October 12 to 
| go into effect six days later. M. 
Jotte, the head of the Bolshevist delegation called the 
cessation of hostilities “‘a peace without victor and with- 
out vanquished” and expressed the hope that a founda- 
tion had been laid for a permanent peace as both nations 
were thoroughly tired of war, a hope which M. Dombski, 
head of the Polish delegation, said that he shared. The 
Bolsheviki succeeded in keeping out of the preliminary 
treaty any mention of a financial settlement, but Poland 
obtained more territory than the conference at first 
seemed likely to grant. The first article of the treaty 
recognizes the independence of the Ukraine and White 
Russia and determines the eastern boundary of 
Poland. The establishment of a corridor shutting off 
Lithuania from Russia is regarded as a great diplomatic 
victory by the Poles. The other provisions of the treaty 
are as follows: 


Peace Signed 
with Russia 


Both contracting parties assure each other complete respect 
for their state of sovereignty and agree to refrain from any kind 
of intervention in the internal affairs of the other. Moreover, 
both agree to include in the treaty obligations neither to create 
or support organizations which have for their purpose an armed 
struggle against the other contracting party, nor to seek the 
destruction of the existing state and social order of the other 
side—-meaning an attempt against territorial integrity, as well as 
the organization assuming the role of the government of the 
other side. Upon ratification of the present agreement, both con- 
tracting parties undertake not to extend their support to foreign 
military action against the other side.” 

Article 3. provides that the residents of both countries shall 
have free choice of Russian or Polish citizenship. Article 4 
guarantees the rights of minorities in both countries. Article 5 
renounces reciprocally expenditures for carrying on war between 
the two nations and also the war losses suffered by the Gov- 
ernment and citizens through military action. Article 6 provides 
for the exchange of prisoners of war and the return of expendi- 
tures for their maintenance. Article 7 provides for a mixed 
commission for the exchange of civilian prisoners. . 

By Article 8 both agree to issue immediate orders to suspend 
all legal actions against civilian prisoners, but it provides for their 
surrender to their respective Governments. ° Article 9 includes the 
amnesty provisions in the treaty. Article 10 states the principles 
upon which reciprocal accounts and liquidations shall be settled 
under the final peace. It provides for the return of removable 
State property bound up with the economic and cultural life of 
the countries, such as libraries, art objects, trophies and 
memorials. Both renounce their right to immovable State 
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property inseparably connected with the territory. This article 
also provides for reciprocal regulation of legal claims against 
the Governments and institutions. Article 11. Both agree to 
negotiate commercial, transportation and telegraph conventions 
immediately. Article 12. An agreement to include in the peace 
treaty provisions for the right of transit for Poland through 
Russia and Ukraine and for Russia and Ukraine through Poland. 
Article 13. Both agree to include a special agreement in regard 
to the armistice, which forms part of the preliminary peace terms. 

Article 14. Russia and Ukraine declare that all the obligations 
accepted by them and the rights gained under the agreement 
apply to all territory east of the frontier line which was in- 
cluded in the old Russian Empire and has been represented 
by Russia and Ukraine during the negotiations. Article 15. An 
agreement to begin immediate negotiations for a final peace 
treaty. Article 16. Text of the preliminary peace terms and 
armistice in Polish, Russian and Ukrainian—all these texts to 
be regarded as authentic. Article 17. Preliminary treaty, sub- 
ject to ratification and to become obligatory upon the exchange 
of ratification documents, which takes place at Libau within 
six days after ratification. Both parties agree to ratify within 
fifteen days after signature. The parties agree that the armis- 
tice loses its obligatory force if the preliminary peace terms 
are not ratified in the prescribed time. But military operations 
cannot be resumed until forty-eight hours after the expiration 
of the time for ratification. 


But the prospects of peace between Poland and Lithu- 
ania have not been improved by the recent action of 
General Zellgouski, a Polish commander whose forces 
have occupied Vilna, the Lithuanian 
capital. Rejecting the proposals of 
the French Governor to make Vilna 
a free city, Zellgouski set up a provisional independent 
government there. He disobeyed the orders of General 
Sikorski, who commands the Polish forces on the north- 
ern front, sent in his resignation from the army, and then 
undertook to effect in Vilna a situation similar to that 
General d’Annunzio created in Fiume. A dispatch from 
Warsaw stated that “ The Polish Government does not 
associate itself with this incident and is determined not 
to countenance any wilful act on the part of army de- 
tachments. The Polish Government is taking all measures 
in its power to assert its authority.” 

On October 13 Prince Sapieha, Poland’s Foreign Min- 
ister, sent a note to Lithuania agreeing to the Poles ceas- 
ing hostilities on their present line, and proposing the 
resumption of peace negotiations at Orany. Lithuania 
agreed to reopen negotiations on condition that the Polish 
troops should evacuate Vilna at once, should disavow 
General Zellgouski’s coup and cut off all military supplies 
from him. The press of Poland generally approves of 
Zellgouski’s action and President Pilsudski is suspected 
of having prompted the move. On October 15 he re- 
signed as Chief Executive but at the request of the 
Government he withdrew his resignation provisionally. 
Premier Witos expressed his regret at General Zell- 
gouski’s actions but said that Poland would uphold the 
new state should it be attacked by any power. The 
League of Nations Commission of Control has been in- 
teresting itself in the case. 


Zellgouski’s 
Coup 
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The Pilgrims and Popular Education 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


THINK that I yield to no one in my admiration for 
| the accomplishments of the Pilgrim Fathers, but it 

has been amusing to me to note how many things the 
dear old Pilgrim Fathers have been given credit for by 
those who have found the tercentenary a favorable occa- 
sion to vaunt the deeds of the Pilgrims, because apparent- 
ly they themselves thus hoped to shine in some of the 
light reflected from the pioneer New Englanders. 

Our English brethren particularly seem to have lost 
most of their faithful historical sense in trying to find 
something to praise in the Pilgrims which had not been 
worn threadbare by the praises of others. 

The English Premier capped the climax of these ab- 
surdities when he calmly declared that “their (the Pil- 
grims’) achievement in the fight for religious freedom 
and against the forces of intolerance and persecution has 
earned our undying gratitude.” Religious freedom men- 
tioned in the same breath with the Pilgrims is of course 
a joke. No set of people, even in their bitter time, was 
quite so intolerant as these Pilgrims who had to leave 
their own country because of religious persecution. 
What possessed Mr. Lloyd George to commit himself to 
any such declaration is indeed hard to understand. The 
opportunity to stretch hands across the sea has been so 
eagerly snatched, in connection with the tercentenary 
celebration, that no wonder men have allowed themselves 
to be hurried into the utterance of the veriest absurdities. 
Here seemed to be the chance to claim everything for 
England as the mother country of the Pilgrims, and the 
British quite literally fell over themselves in their haste 
to take it. : 

The Pilgrims are worthy of very high praise, quite as 
high as any that has been accorded them, but not for 
anything for which England or the English can take any 
credit to themselves. What the Pilgrims did that pro- 
duced a deep and lasting impression in this country was 
the establishment of popular education. They had been 
born in an England where there was almost no provision 
for such education. The Pilgrims over here, however, 
proceeded at once to establish schools in every little town 
and hamlet. Not satisfied with this, before they had 
been here twenty years they made provision for the higher 
education by the establishment of Harvard College. Let 
us not forget, of course, that Harvard was and remained 
until well on in the eighteenth century scarcely more than 
an academy of preliminary studies, not much beyond our 
high schools in curriculum. Two genuine universities at 
Lima and Mexico had been founded among the Spaniards 
in the preceding century, but the pioneer New Englanders 
deserve ample credit for their educational zeal. Just 


when the higher education was sadly declining in England 
these Pilgrims proceeded to make a new and vigorous 
foundation in it and established as a basis for it prep- 
aratory schools which everywhere aroused interest in 
education. 

Education continued to go down in England until, as 
noted by Cardinal Newman, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was almost no serious work 
done at the English universities. Men came up and ate 
their terms and paid their fees and that was all that was 
asked of them in order to obtain their degrees. A few 
who were so inclined devoted themselves to study, but 
the great majority of the students learned almost nothing 
from books. It is curiously interesting to note, also, that 
the great scholarly English Cardinal declared that as for 
himself, he would rather have a student secure a degree 
from the Oxford of that time where he had spent four 
years in reasonably intimate association with cultured 
gentlemen than from the London university of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, which was nothing but an ex- 
amining board and whose degree was only an assurance 
that the men had passed certain “ exams.” 

The supreme surprise of the New England episode of 
history is that the Pilgrims, who had been born and 
brought up in an England in which the decline in edu- 
cation was so marked, made education the watchword 
of their community lives and thus stamped their influence 
on American history for all time. The source of this 
interest in education is, however, a very interesting ques- 
tion. It did not come from England and investigations 
in recent years have shown that it did come from Hol- 
land, where the Pilgrims had lived for twelve years and 
came under the influence of the life around them. Hol- 
land at this time was famous for its schools. Our own 
American historian of the Netherlands, Motley, writing 
of Antwerp in the mid-sixteenth century, declared “ it 
was difficult to find a child of sufficient age who could 
not write and speak two languages.” Antwerp of course 
is not in Holland, but in Belgium, yet Holland and Bel- 
gium were so closely associated in social conditions at this 
time as to make it perfectly proper to apply this to the 
Netherlands generally. This detail of education we know 
from other sources, too. What was true of the cities was 
also true of the country places, and Guicciardini, the well 
known Italian historian, who was almost a contemporary, 
in describing the people of Holland at this time, does not 
hesitate to say: “ Many of the nobles living a retired 
life devoted themselves wholly to literature and even the 
peasants were able to read and write well.” 

Popular schools had been common in the Netherlands 
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for several centuries, since well before the end of the 
Middle Ages. The Brothers of the Common Life, best 
known to the modern world because one of their number 
was Thomas a Kempis, the author of the “ Imitation,” 
had been founded before the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They established a series of schools in the Low 
Countries and the Rhineland and these housed a great 
many students. Mr. Hamilton Mabie in his collection 
of essays, “ My Study Fire,” paid a worthy tribute to 
these dear old scholars and teachers when he said: 

I confess that I can never read quite unmoved the story of the 


Brethren of the Common Life, those humble-minded, patient 
teachers and thinkers whose devotion and fire of soul for a 
century and a half made the choice treasures of Italian palaces 


and convents and universities a common possession along the 
lowlying shores of the Netherlands. The asceticism of this noble 
brotherhood was no morbid and divisive fanaticism; it was a 
denial of themselves that they might have the more to give. The 
vision which touched at times the bare walls of their cells with 
supernal beauty only made them the more eager to share their 
heaven of privilege with the sorely-burdened world without. 
Surely Virgil and Horace and the other masters of classic form 
were never more honored than when these noble-minded lovers 
of learning and of their kind made their sounding lines familiar 
in peasant homes. 

Their tradition continued and indeed was most active 
during the sixteenth century, when such distinguished 
scholars as Erasmus, Jacob Wimpheling, who came later 
to be known as “the schoolmaster of Germany,” and 
Reuchlin, the uncle of Melanchthon (he cut off his 
nephew in his will when he found that he had joined 
Luther), were numbered among their pupils. In spite 
of the disturbance brought by the Reformation, the or- 
ganization of education by the Brothers of the Common 
Life continued to be a great living force in the seven- 
teenth century, at the end of the first decade of which the 
Pilgrims came to live in the Netherlands to be influenced 
by it. 

There was, however, another extremely important ele- 
ment which influenced the popular education of Holland 
at this time and through Holland the Pilgrims and con- 
sequently America. This factor has usually been 
completely ignored by English speaking historians, but 
Mr. Douglas Campbell in his volumes on “ The Puritan 
in Holland, England and America,” which went through 
a series of editions at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century (New York, Harper’s, 
1892. The quotation is from the fourth edition), brought 
it out very clearly. He had been surprised to find in 
studying the history of colonial New York that the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam had a system of free schools and 
other institutions on which democracy is founded, but 
which had usually been assumed by American historians 
to be of English origin. He found that they were all of 
Dutch origin and that the supposed English influence 
through New England had really come from the stay of 
a dozen years of the Pilgrims in Holland before they 
voyaged to America. 

He worked out further from significant historical 
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documents that in the matter of popular education Hol- 
land had been deeply influenced by the Jesuit schools, 
so many of which were founded along the Rhine at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. These were all free schools. St. Ignatius and 
his successors would not establish schools anywhere 
unless a foundation was provided for them that would 
make them self-sustaining and enable them to dispense 
with the collection of fees. 

Speaking of the influence that these schools had in the 
Netherlands, Mr. Douglas Campbell called particular at- 
tention to a noteworthy letter written by John of Nassau, 
the oldest brother of William the Silent, to his son, Louis 
William Stadholder of Friesland. This family almost 
needless to say was all-powerful in its influence in Hol- 
land at this time and very properly, for all that they had 
done and suffered for the country. Mr. Campbell sug- 
gests that this letter of old John of Nassau is worthy of 
a place on the walls of every schoolhouse of America. 
The old uncle instructs his young nephew to urge on the 
States General “that they, according to the example of 
the Popes and the Jesuits, should establish free schools 
where children of quality as well as of poor families for 
a very small sum could be well and Christianly educated 
and brought up.” The patriotic Hollander, anxious for 
the good of his country, adds: “ This would be the greaf- 
est and most useful work and the highest service that 
you could ever accomplish for God and Christianity and 
above all for the Netherlands themselves.” 

The old man anticipates some of the objections that 
might be raised because of the fact that Protestants did 
not care to take anything from the Pope and the Jesuits, 
not even education or science. At this very time most 
of the Protestant countries in Europe were obstinate in 
absolutely refusing to take even a correction of the cal- 
endar made on mathematical grounds but under the 
auspices of the Pope. They preferred to live, as England 
actually did for a long time, under the old erroneous 
Julian calendar rather than adopt the Gregorian. It was 
not without due recognition of this intolerant spirit 
among his countrymen that old John of Nassau said: 

In summa one may jeer at this as Popish trickery [that is the 
foundation of the many Jesuit schools] and under-value it if 
one will. There still remains in the work an inexpressible benefit. 
Soldiers and patriots thus educated with a. true knowledge of 
God and a Christian conscience will result. 

Then he adds for the benefit of his nephew out of his 
own long years of experience in life, “ Jtem, churches, 
schools, good libraries, books and printing presses are 
better than all armies, arsenals, armories, munitions, alli- 
ances and treaties that can be had or imagined in the 
world.” 

Old John of Nassau saw some things very clearly. It 
is indeed well to have his testimony as to the value of 
Jesuit schools for God and citizens and country, at 
this time, but it is still more interesting to realize and 
properly appreciate now that we are celebrating the ter- 
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centenary of the landing of the Pilgrims that the most 
important element which the Pilgrims introduced into 
American life, popular education, was due to Holland 
and not to England. At that time England was not in 
a position to furnish incentive of any kind in educational 
matters. In Holland the influences that had been at work 
to create a system of popular education which so im- 
pressed itself upon the Pilgrims during their stay there 
were both of them Catholic. One was medieval and came 
from that fine old Religious Order, the Brothers of the 
Common Life, and the other from the Jesuits, who in the 
first fervor of St. Ignatius’s great foundation were 
accomplishing wonders everywhere in the Rhineland and 
attracting the attention of the scholars of the world by 
their magnificent diffusion of opportunities for education. 

I need scarcely say that the descendants of the Pilgrims 
have departed very far from their ancestors in the matter 
of the content of education. They would no more have 
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thought of popular education without moral training and 
Christian teaching than would the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life or the Jesuits, their unconscious exemplars. 
The Pilgrims appreciated very thoroughly that education 
of itself, if only of the intellect and without the inculca- 
tion of moral principles, would do more harm than good. 
The educated man may very well be a scoundrel and his 
education serve only to make him more clever in his ras- 
cality than would otherwise be the case. It is to be hoped 
that the celebration of the tercentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims may lead to a recognition of the real influ- 
ence which they exerted on this country in its early 
infancy and bring men to realize the value of the lessons 
which their work has for us in our time. Perhaps the 
awakening to the need in this country for moral training 
and Christian education which has begun to make itself 
felt may thus receive a stimulus that will be effective for 
the modification of our educational purposes. 


The Vatican’s Prisoner of Fifty Years 


BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 


T is safe to say that the average American Catholic 
does not understand the “ Roman Question.” And 
because he does not understand, he is not very intensely 
interested. Yet he ought to be interested. The Holy See 
is looking more and more each year to the Catholics of 
the United States for the moral and financial support 
that it has been deprived of in other countries. As sin- 
cere, staunch Catholics, ever mindful of the fact that 
the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, upon earth, we ought to 
feel it a privilege to enter into and understand the trials 
and burdens that constantly weigh upon the august Per- 
son who has under his daily care the souls of three hun- 
dred million Catholics throughout the world. To see 
such interest manifested, to realize such understand- 
ing is attempted among his children must delight and 
lighten the heart of the White Father of Christendom and 
cause him to attack with renewed vigor and courage the 
difficult task of leading Christ’s chosen ones to the eternal 
haven of happiness and rest. 

This year of 1920 brings around an anniversary that 
should be of the greatest interest to American Catholics, 
and we should also endeavor to understand its import. 
Usually anniversaries are occasions for joyful celebra- 
tions. But there is nothing in this one to cause joy; it 
really makes sadness grow deeper. On September 20, 
the present Holy Father had to realize that fifty years 
have now passed since the Vicar of Christ first became 
a prisoner in his palace of the Vatican. For 1,100 years, 
until 1870, the Popes exercised temporal power in certain 
portions of Italy, which included the Romagna district, 
the Marches (all that territory on the Adriatic around 





Ancona and Ravenna), the Umbrian section, the Latium, 
and lastly Rome itself. Over that large expanse of 
territory, the Bishops of Rome ruled as kings, and their 
right to this property was founded on a stronger title 
than that possessed by any king in Europe. Not by rob- 
bing others, not by armed conquest, but chiefly by dona- 
tion and gift, the Popes had received this territory from 
the time of Pepin and Charlemagne onwards. The peo- 
ple, harassed time and again by enemies, came to realize 
that the Popes were their best friends and put themselves 
under their jurisdiction. The question of the foundation 
and growth of the Temporal Power is intensely interest- 
ing and will amply repay the man who makes a study of 
it. It will suffice here to say that the title by which the 
Popes ruled over so large a portion of Italy until 1870 
rested on the strongest foundations of justice. 

But the people of Piedmont were determined to unite 
Italy into a grand nation, with Rome as the capital. Italy, 
at this time (about 1848 onwards), was composed of a 
number of small principalities, such as the kingdom of 
Naples, the duchies of Milan and Parma, etc. Venice 
was in the hands of the Austrians, and Rome, with its 
environs, was usually guarded by French troops until the 
breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war. Little by little 
these territories fell into the hands of the Piedmontese, 
who had as their king Victor Emmanuel II, the grand- 
father of the present king of Italy. On October 26, 1867, 
the Italian troops, under Garibaldi, entered the Papal 
States and, absolutely ignoring the right of the Pope to 
this property, proceeded to conquer them. The Papal 
troops (a handful compared to the Piedmontese), fought 
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valiantly, but to no avail. Cavour, the Prime Minister of 
Victor Emmanuel, had said that Rome must be the capi- 
tal of Italy. So the march to Rome commenced, and on 
Sept. 20, 1870, the Piedmontese troops, led by General 
Cadorna, entered and took possession of the city of the 
Popes. The Papal troops made only a feeble resistance, 
as the gentle Piux IX did not want any unnecessary 
bloodshed. And so the Eternal City that the Popes had 
made glorious and wonderful by their presence and work 
passed from them after eleven centuries through mere 
might. As a protest against such high-handed action, the 
Popes have elected to consider themselves as prisoners 
in the Vatican Palace until just restitution has been made. 

The Popes have lost their Temporal Power. Do they 
really need it? Is it necessary for the greater efficiency 
of their work? These are the questions that every loyal 
American Catholic ought to ask. It will not do, to say 
offhand, as some American Catholics are inclined to do, 
that the Pope is better off without this earthly kingdom. 
Whoever speaks thus is without knowledge. 

Our consideration, therefore, in this paper is from the 
religious side. For the moment we exclude the political, 
territoria’ nd other aspects of the Roman question. And 
from the religious standpoint we unhesitatingly say that 
some temporal power is necessary for the free and un- 
hampered exercise of that spiritual power which the Pope 
wields as the Vicar of Christ upon earth. As Catholics, 
we believe ‘hat the Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, 
has been Divinely chosen by God to rule the whole 
Church free and independent of any earthly power. We 
also acknowledge that all Catholics owe his Holiness 
unqualified obedience in religious matters. Furthermore, 
we believe that the Bishop of Rome, and only the Bishop 
of Rome, is the successor of St. Peter. The conclusion, 
therefore, must be that our Faith teaches us that the 
Bishop of Rome by Divine choice must rule the Church 
freely and independently, and that we owe him childlike 
obedience. It is certain, therefore, that it is the holy will 
of God that the freedom of the Pope be completely se- 
cured, so that unhampered in any way he may lead the 
whole flock of Christ in spiritual matters. No Catholic 
can deny the truth of that conclusion without feeling that 
he is acting against the will of God. No Catholic, there- 
fore, can approve of any act by which the Pope is de- 
prived of his full freedom and action as Vicar of Christ. 

The Pope must then be free as head of the Church. 
Since the Bishop of Rome has received this right from 
God, he has a right to determine the means that he deems 
necessary in order to exercise his sublime office most fully 
and without molestation of any kind. These means may 
differ with the change of time and circumstance. But we 
are concerned only with one of these means, the Tem- 
poral Power of the Popes. 

Common sense must tell any one that the Pope is only 
really free and independent in Rome when he is abso- 
lutely not subject to any one else. Moreover, the same 
common sense tells us that such freedom and independ- 
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ence are best had in Rome when the Pope himself is the 
temporal ruler of Rome. History, further, tells us that 
the Popes, almost from the very moment that the Church 
emerged from the catacombs in the time of Constantine, 
have been the protectors of the Roman people and have 
exercised from that time some political power which grad- 
ually grew into the regal authority that they possessed 
through eleven centuries. St. Bernard reminds us that 
God “loves nothing dearer than the freedom of his 
Church.” Our concept of the Church and the Divine 
Providence that guides her leads us to the conclusion 
that God so shaped events that the Head of the Church 
would be made secure by the Temporal Power. Leo 
XIII thus expresses this thought: “ By the really singu- 
lar wisdom of Divine Providence it happened that the 
Roman Pontiff should have the civil leadership in the 
Roman Empire which had been divided into so many 
principalities.” 

Furthermore, events of the last fifty years have proved 
conclusively that the Pope is not free in Rome to exercise 
his sublime office in a way befitting its great dignity and 
importance. He is really dependent upon governmental 
measures and upon the whims of ministers of State, 
houses of Parliament and the crowd. In a word, he is 
really at the mercy and good pleasure of others. Finally, 
every one of the four Popes who have shared the prison 
house of the Vatican has told us clearly and positively 
“that the Temporal Power of the Popes is necessary at 
present in order that they may, freely and independently, 
of any power or secular prince, rule and guide the entire 
Church.” Our present gloriously reigning Holy Father 
expressed the same idea in his war encyclical of Novem- 
ber 1, 1914, “ To the wish for a prompt peace among the 
nations we join the desire also for a discontinuance of 
the abnormal state in which the Head of the Church finds 
himself.” This last reason, the protests of the four 
Popes, should be more than sufficient. The Pope is the 
competent judge in this question, and when Benedict XV 
asserts that he has not freedom of action, every Catholic 
must humbly accept his declaration. No Catholic, there- 
fore, is required to defend the Temporal Power because 
the Pope, as the legitimate prince of Rome, was unjustly 
despoiled of his possession. No, the real reason for de- 
fending the Pope’s Temporal Power is a stronger and 
deeper one ; they defend the liberty of the Pope inasmuch 
as he is Pope; that is, inasmuch as he is the lawfully con- 
stituted Head of the Church by Jesus Christ. We are 
merely defending that liberty and independence that 
Christ gave to his representative as an inalienable right. 
The religious side of the question will always remain for 
us the true one. Our non-Catholic fellow-citizens may 
not accept this viewpoint, but that is no reason why we 
should give up principles such as these. 

Can a solution be given for this most difficult question ? 
As loyal sons of the Church, we must await her solution. 
The Pope, as the chief one involved, must be consulted. 
There is exactly where the mistake has occurred in every 
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attempt made to solve the problem. The Italian Govern- 
ment has drawn up laws, has formulated plans about this 
vexed question, but always the Pope, who is the one most 
vitally affected, has been ignored. He has not been con- 
sulted ; he has not been requested to give his opinion. He 
has been treated not as the greatest ruler in the world, 
for such he is, but more like a deposed ruler who is to 
get something through the mercy of the conqueror. The 
Pope must, therefore, be a very active party to any plans 
looking towards the solution of the Roman question, and 
his rights must be recognized. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of territory as it is the acknowledgment of certain 
rights that the Vicar of Christ has from the Divine 
Founder of the Church. It is*safe to say that the Pope 
has no desire to break up the Italian nation; he has noth- 
ing but léve for Italy. But there are certain fundamental 
conditions that must have place if a reconciliation is to 
be had. 

First, the Pope must be recognized as a supra-national 
sovereign, with the right to be independent of every 
earthly ruler, not because of any concession on the part 
of a government, but because his exalted office requires 
such freedom. Secondly, the right to have at his dis- 
position all the means necessary for the practical work 
of his great ministry, independent of any earthly author- 
ity, must be acknowledged. Thirdly, the independence 
of the person of the Pope and his official acts, of his place 
of residence and his offices, together with the independ- 
ence of a portion of territory in keeping with the dignity 
of a sovereign and not of a deposed ruler. This inde- 
pendence must be considered not as a gift from some 
earthly government, but as a right inherent in the Pope’s 
office. It is not within our province to say exactly what 
extent of territory is acceptable to the Holy See. But it 
would not take Italy very long to find out the answer if 
she would go direct to the Pope and ask him. This has 
never been done, and therefore there has been no solution 
of the Roman Question. 

But let no real Catholic think that it is a dead issue 
because as long as the Papacy exists it must be free of 
any earthly power, and certainly it does not possess such 
independence today. We must not fall into the queer 
theories with which some would surround the Roman 
Question ; but rather, realizing its true import, give com- 
fort and support to the One whom Christ has placed to 
rule over us, in his struggle to free his exalted office 
from any dependence on earthly governments. We 
should, as loyal and staunch Catholics, stand with the 
convert Brownson in saying that “ it is enough to say that 
the Pope never was a subject of any temporal prince and 
never can be. Gifts to the Church are gifts to God. 
Whoso attacks the spirituality attacks God. The temporal 
power of the Pope is the property of the spirituality.” 
The Pope is not free today; he says so himself. That 
is enough for us. We will do everything to help and 
nothing to hinder him in getting back that true freedom 
and independence that is a part of his office. 
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A Day in Old Rouen 


James Louis SMALL 


that a Sunday in Rouen would mean rising at six ; 

Mass at six-thirty; and a train at seven-thirty, 
with such scraps of breakfast as we might be able to 
pick up in the neighborhood of the Gare St. Lazare. In 
the end he gave in, for he was leaving for Poland shortly 
and said he might be killed by the Bolsheviki, in which 
case he should never have another opportunity of seeing 
Rouen, a line of reasoning I quite failed to follow, since 
if he were to be killed by the Bolsheviki why trouble to 
see anything? 

Before nightfall on Saturday we had exacted a 
promise from the Padre to join us on the morrow. He 
was about to sail for the States, and, secure in the con- 
viction that he was not going to be killed by anyone, was 
extremely keen for Rouen. 


Ths: Lieutenant protested when he was informed 


If there is any place more dispiriting than Paris in the 
grey morning of a dull fall day I have yet to see it. The 
café on the corner of the Rue de Rome was sans light, 
sans heat, sans everything that spells cheer. “Oh,” 
sighed the Lieutenant, gazing pensively at his diminutive 
cup of sugarless and milkless coffee, bounded on the east 
by an emaciated roll, “ Oh for a plate of ham and eggs!” 

“Ham and eggs!” I snapped, “I’ve heard nothing 
since I’ve been over here but that lament from a lot of 
crass Americans.” 


The Lieutenant took revenge a few minutes later by 
interrupting me in the midst of a tirade on the general 
filthiness of French railway stations to call my attention 
to the oil paintings upon the walls. Oil paintings, for- 
sooth! I demanded, not oil paintings, but service. 

We squeezed ourselves into a compartment of the 
crowded Havre train and attempted to catch up on sleep, 
a hopeless effort, however, as we had brought no over- 
coats with us and heat was as foreign to that train as an 
oyster to the average church supper stew. But things 
began to “look up” when we reached the open country. 
Normandy in the crisp days of early autumn, ah, it is 
beautiful. Long, low farmhouses, set in the midst of 
fruitful orchards and rolling meadows, showed brown 
roofs above the trees, and here and there a stream flowed 
placidly along to join the Seine on its march to the sea. 
Before we had gone many miles the sun came out from 
behind the clouds, throwing his broad beams athwart the 
plain and touching with shafts of splendor the banks of 
purple haze upon the line of hills to the east. 

The first view of Rouen, as one enters it by train from 
Paris, is distinctly disappointing. All the way down I 
had been musing upon the past history of the valley 
through which we were hurrying; of the centuries past 
that had seen its successive occupation by Roman, Norse- 
men, English and French. I thought of the brave, in- 
domitable, yet chivalrous spirit of the old capital, and of 
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its arms: a lamb with forefoot upraised, whence the 
quaint Norman saying, “ L’agneau de la ville a toujours 
la patte levée,” “ The lamb of the city has always its foot 
uplifted.” I thought of Jeanne d’Arc, of her imprison- 
ment, her trial, her martyrdom. ; 
Suddenly I became aware that the Lieutenant was 
shouting in my ear and that the train was coming to a 
grinding halt. Upon looking out of the windows to our 
right we could see upon a barren hilltop what we learned 
afterwards was the famous shrine of pilgrimage, Notre 
Dame de Bonsecours. On our left was Rouen, dominated 
by the graceful spire of the Cathedral, but otherwise as 
commonplace at first blush as Springfield, Massachusetts, 
or Akron, Ohio. This impression of twentieth century 
businesslikeness remained as we joined the throng that 
poured through the station gates into the sunlit square. 
We had not yet learned the truth of Mr. Herbert Mar- 
shall’s observation in his “ Cathedral Cities of France,” 


that: 
Rouen is a town with two faces, ancient and modern, and the 


face which it apparently considers the most becoming is the 
modern one. The ancient, historical face, which the town wore 
when Joan of Arc rode through, is hidden away as though it 
were out of fashion, and is to be found, not in the broad streets, 
but in lanes, courts and alleys, where the way grows narrow and 


the houses meet overhead. 
It was not long before Rouen showed us her ancient 


face. With the blind instinct which guides the lover of 
antiquity we struck off from the noisy thoroughfare 
and found ourselves in what was scarcely more than a 
cobbled lane, with a strip of sidewalk on either side far 
too narrow for two, much less three of us, to walk 
abreast. High, gabled buildings leaned towards one an- 
other with an air of intimacy, as if telling secrets across 
the chasm, and the merest speck of blue sky showed 
above. At the farther end loomed the Cathedral towers. 

A few moments more and we stood enraptured before 
the hoary fane. We spoke in whispers; indeed, to speak 
at all seemed sacrilege. My thought flew eastward to 
blackened Reims and shattered Soissons and I breathed 
a sigh of thanksgiving that Rouen had been spared. With 
the brilliant sunlight flooding the Place before it, striking 
fire from the Saints and gargoyles on its age-whitened 
facade and superb Tour de Beurre, the Cathedral of Our 
Lady was clothed with a beauty not of this earth. We 
felt sure that we must be gazing at a fairy structure 
erected overnight, one that would melt away at the touch. 
Small wonder that Ruskin once said of it: “It is the 
most exquisite piece of pure Flamboyant work existing 

not a stroke of the chisel is in vain.” 

Solemn High Mass was being sung as we stepped 
inside. Rainbow-tinted light streamed through the win- 
dows of rave and clerestory over dusky carvings and 
upon kneeling worshippers. Close by, just beneath the 
pulpit, a strong-faced, elderly woman in decent black, 
with old-fashioned mantle and bonnet, said her beads. 
Far up near the high altar a blotch of crimson showed 
where the Cardinal Archbishop sat upon his throne. The 
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ministers of the Mass and the cantors in richly em- 
broidered copes moved unhurriedly about the stately 
choir. 

As soon as Mass had ended we pressed forward to 
the entrance of the choir to receive the Cardinal’s bless- 
ing. His Eminence, Cardinal Dubois, is well set up, with 
firm jaw and clean-cut features. When he saw our uni- 
forms he stepped quickly in our direction and extended 
his hand, then raised it in benediction. 

Afterwards, as we sat at “ dejeuner” in the little café 
on the Place, with its sawdust-covered floor and red- 
cheeked, smiling waitress, I told my companions of the 
doughboy who, along with a number of others, was re- 


ceived by a French bishop. The youngster struggled © 


valiantly to restrain his curiosity, excited by the episcopal 
ring, but when he could control himself no longer leaned 
out over the crowd and called in inquiry, “ Combien, 
Monsieur, Combien?” “How much, Monsieur? How 
much?” 

But to us, as to most, Rouen meant Jeanne d’Arc. So 
after luncheon we made our way to the scene of that 
glorious martyrdom. English “ Tommies” loafed along 
the quay and gaudy, pert-looking pleasure boats dotted 
the Seine, but we heeded them not. As we turned into 
the market place a group of eight or ten people were 
impassively looking at a tablet in the cement sidewalk. 
It marks the spot from which, on that May day in the 
year 1431, amid flames and smoke and prayers, the pure 
soul of the Maid of Domremy winged its flight to Heaven. 
“ So nigh is grandeur to our dust ” that one could scarcely 
imagine a Saint’s memory exhaling fragrance in a duller 
spot. The ornate, wroughtiron market building extends 
the length of the square. Against one corner of it and 
just beyond the tablet stood a cheap flower-stand with a 
few parched and hectic potted plants upon it, pitiful 
votive offerings, indeed. 

Somehow, we did not care to remain. Regardless of 
spectators (“ You never can tell what these Americans 
will do next,” we fancied them saying to themselves), we 
knelt and kissed the tablet; whispered softly, “St. Joan 
of Arc, pray for us!” and turned away. 

Then we wandered to St. Ouen, rival of Cologne in the 
perfection of its architecture, and Vesper time found us 
at the Church of St. Vincent, tucked away in an odd 
corner of the old town. Like the Cathedral, it was re- 
splendent with color. The art of ecclesiastical glass 
making would seem to have reached its acme at Rouen. 
One is not surprised to learn that as far back as 1317 
Exeter Cathedral sent to the Norman city across the 
Channel for glass to place in its windows. 

The sun was sinking behind the hills when a wounded 
veteran of the war showed ‘us the mementoes on the 
ground floor of the Tower Jeanne d’Arc, where the Maid 
was brought face to face with the instruments of torture 
in the hope of frightening her into an incriminating con- 
fession, an attempt that failed ignominiously. As one 
paces the stone floor and glimpses the patch of light that 
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finds its way into the cruel darkness of the dungeon one 
fancies that one hears a clear, virginal voice ringing down 
the ages and sees a sweet, girlish face shining out at one 
through the gloom. 

While the Lieutenant prowled about on an excursion 
of his own the Padre and I climbed the winding stairs 
and sat for a space on the deep window seat of the room 
above. We wondered who, through all these centuries 
past, had occupied this dreary cell? What heartaches 
they must have suffered; what tears they must have 
shed; what impassioned prayers they must have sent 
heavenward! As we gazed across the valley the setting 
sun turned spire and tower blood red. Presently the bells 
began to chime the Angelus and friendly lights twinkled 
here and there in the city at our feet. 

The great clock that spans the picturesque Rue de la 
Grosse Horloge said half-past six as we passed beneath 
its dim bulk and emerged into the Place before the 
Cathedral. We had dinner in the little café, where 
chairs scraped upon the sawdust-covered floor and the 
tabby-cat rubbed against our legs. Reluctantly we left 
it for the railway station, where a courteous Frenchman 
who had learned his English in Butte, Montana, showed 
us to our train. 

Paris received us at one o’clock in the morning, a 
trifling matter of three hours late; our welcome home, 
the clammy dampness of the Gare St. Lazare, with its 
unseemly piles of luggage in the waiting-room and its oil 
paintings, that looked ironically down upon us from 
the walls. 


The Marian Congress of India 
A. H. VERSTRAETEN 

N the eve of the great “ Marian Congress of All- 
India” it may be of interest to visualize the op- 
portunities offered to the Church of India, at the present 
moment, and to make an estimate of the hopes we may 
reasonably found on this mustering of all Catholic forces 
for the future of the Catholic Church in Asia amidst a 

population of hundreds of millions. | 
No need to make a geographical survey of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, the three countries called to take 
part in the congress. Suffice it to say that their popula- 
tion may amount to three hundred and fifty millions, of 
which 4,000,000 are Christians, and 2,000,000 Catholics, 

distributed as follows: 


India, 3,876,000 Christians; 1,500,000 Catholics 
Burma, 210,000 Christians; 110,000 Catholics 
Ceylon, 409,000 Christians; 339,000 Catholics 


Since the hierarchy was first established 1n India, pro- 
vincial councils have been held for the clergy; but never 
up to date has there been any attempt at a general con- 
gress of priests and laymen, as is contemplated now. 
And it is the novelty of the project, coupled with the 
extraordinary opportunities afforded by the times, that 
contribute much to its unequaled importance. Just at 
present there is felt a big movement, political as well as 
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‘social and religious, which is spreading over the whole 


of India. Politically, it is a strife for independence or 
home rule. To trace the origin of this general craving 
for self-government, we ought to go back to the Russo- 
Japanese war, when for the first time an Eastern nation 
got the better of a great European power. Hence arose, 
all over the East, a sentiment of self-confidence and na- 
tional pride, which may be expressed in some formula 
like this: ‘“‘ We Easterns, we are at least as good, if not 
far better, than the Western nations, as regards bravery 
and skill, intelligence and civilization, religion and all 
the rest.” The recent World War, where India played 
her part on the side of the Allies, has brought these na- 
tional aspirations to a climax; and now the Indians de- 
mand as their reward, or rather claim as their inborn 
right, to be treated .as an independent Dominion, like 
Australia, or freed, as may be, altogether. At this hour 
the British politicians know what it means to have, over 
an area extended as India’s, to deal with innumerable peo- 
ples who play the game of obstructionism and non-co- 
operation, under the leadership of an ascetic Gandhi or a 
mystic Tagore. 

But if India is in a state of political ebullition, we may 
well say that it is no less in travail as regards education 
and religion. Who has not often heard of the “ immova- 
ble East,” which since centuries, clings to its ancient 
system of casts and customs, like an oyster to its bed? 
Yet, even in the East, has the continuous contact with 
European civilization, through schools and universities, 
through missionaries and newspapers, brought forth new 
ideas, new aspirations, new dresses and fashions, new 
schemes and ideals of living. We must confess that this 
social movement is not altogether in favor of Christian- 
ity ; it goes rather in the direction of European material- 
ism. A proof of this can be found in the very fact that 
“western thought ” is simply synonymous with religious 
indifference, commercialism or materialism. It is not 
uncommon to hear Hindus or Buddhists of the old 
stamp declare that they will. have nothing to do with 
those Westerns, who care exclusively for the welfare of 
the body and have no regard for the soul; whereas their 
own national life is permeated with religious ideals. Yet 
the rising generations who have come in contact with 
European erudition and criticism have applied these 
methods to the study of their sacred books, and they have 
found these latter unable to stand the test. On the other 
hand, the young Indians have met with the Gospel of the 
Christians,.and what is more, with the living example of 
their missionaries’ charity and heroism. All this has 
aroused interest in religious study and controversy. 
Moreover, Theosophy, a kind of expurgated Buddhism, 
after having given a momentary impulse to the dominant 
religion of Buddha, has in the course of time acted as a 
dissolvent, inasmuch as it first discredited primitive 
Buddhism, then provoked a reaction, and finally pro- 
duced a house that is now divided against itself. Is this 
not a good time for attempting a great “ push” in favor 
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of the true religion? And it is such a push that is con- 

templated by the Marian Congress. 

The first idea of a Marian Congress arose some seven 
or eight years ago at Trichinopoly among the members 
of the local sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It 
must be said to the credit of the Jesuit fathers, who 
conduct in that town a college of over 2,500 boys, that 
their Marian sodality stands apart for the initiative and 
the practical zeal of its members. It is there that the 
institution of voluntary catechists took its origin; and 
this practice has since been successfully extended to sev- 
eral other countries. In or about 1913, the sodality pro- 
posed the scheme of a congress which was to assemble, 
on the college premises, deputies of all the Marian sodal- 
ities of India, Burma and Ceylon, with a view to extend- 
ing devotion to the Mother of God. The idea was 
approved by the ecclesiastical authorities, and it met with 
such a succes that in a short time a sum of 30,000 rupees 
was subscribed for the purpose. 

The money, “le nerf de la querre,” was at hand; but 
the outbreak of the war interfered with the execution of 
the pious project, which had been already fixed for 
Christmas, 1914. During the war the Marian Congress, 
as so many other projects, slumbered. But no sooner 
had peace been signed than the Congress urged itself once 
more upon the attention of the public. What was to be 
done? 

Many a change, as we have previously insinuated, had 
taken place in the meantime. The chief change, however, 
in connection with the Marian Congress was that it 
ought to be held on broader lines and on a more compre- 
hensive basis. Instead of a reunion of pious sodalists 
discussing the development of Marian sodalists in India, 
the Congress should be a grand demonstration for all 
India and the assizes for the reconstruction of the 
Church, after the great war. To this effect, it seemed 
that Madras with its university, its two cathedrals and 
its more numerous population, would be a better center 
for holding the Marian Congress than Trichinopoly. This 
view was adopted and sanctioned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. At once a committee was appointed to organ- 
ize the Congress at Madras, for the beginning of 1921. 
The Congress is to be run on modern and practical lines, 
with suitable buildings for the meetings, telegraphic and 
telephonic correspondence, bus and motor conveyance, 
and so on. wise 

An extract from the program will give an idea of 
what the Marian Congress promises to be. 

The Congress is to be opened on the evening of Thursday, 
January 13; the sessions shall be held on Friday and Saturday, 
with the grand procession on Saturday evening and close on 
Sunday, January 16. 

The following program of subjects has been adopted : 

A. Mariology, four sermons or discourses, to be delivered in 
the morning and evening services, in the churches. 

B. Mary and Catholic Life. 
(i) The Catholic Home (lst paper) 
(ii) Catholic Elementary Education (2nd paper). 
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(iii) Education of Catholic boys (3rd paper). 

(iv) Education of Catholic girls (4th paper). 

(v) Moral Training in School (5th paper). 

C. Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

(i) The Sodality, “a providential means of organiz- 
ing and encouraging lay action” (Cardinal Gib- 
bons) (6th paper). 

(ii) The Sodality, “a providential means of organiz- 
ing and encouraging lay action.” In The Parish 
(7th paper). 

(iii) Federation of Sodalities (8th paper). 

D. Mary and Catholic Works. 

(i) The Indian Catholic Truth Society (9th paper). 

(ii) The Catholic Press and Literature (10th paper). 

(iii) Apostleship of Prayer (11th paper). 

(iv) Retreats (12th paper). 

(v) The Teaching of Christian Doctrine and the Train- 

ing of Catechists (13th paper). 

Fostering Sacerdotal and Religious Vocations 
(14th paper). 

(vii) Catholic Dispensaries 
paper). 

E. Mary and Non-Catholics. 

(i) Mary and the Conversion of non-Catholics; in 
what Sense She is their Mother; Her Desire 
to Bring Them Into the Fold (16th paper). 

(ii) The Conversion of non-Catholics; Ways and 

Means (17th paper). 

The establishment under Our Lady’s Patronage 
of an Arch-Confraternity for the Conversion 
of India or a National Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in India; Steps to be Taken, 
Rules and Statutes, Means; Prayer; Good Ex- 
ample and Action (18th paper). 

N. B.—(i) The subjects in the above program must be 
treated with a view to the actual needs of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

(2) To give the lectures and discussions a practical and defi- 
nite object, it is recommended to formulate the purpose of each 
paper in the shape of a Resolution. 

(3) The reading of a paper should not exceed the time limit 
of twenty minutes, and the subsequent discussion should not last 
more than ten minutes. 


Of course, besides those subjects proposed for public 
discussion, there may be some other ones more delicate 
which will be prudently kept for a private exchange 
of views. One of these is the question of the Indian 
clergy. His Holiness Benedict XV has clearly outlined 
his views in regard to the future of the Church of India. 
He wishes to have an Indian clergy under Indian Bish- 
Ops, as soon as circumstances will permit. But this limit 
of time, as is often the case, meets with different inter- 
pretations. Some—let us call them the “ progressists ”— 
would have the “ reforms ” established at once; others— 
the conservatives—are of opinion that a change of such 
importance must be made gradually, and consequently 
must take a rather long time. These two views have 
already been brought before the public, and as it hap- 
pens in such cases, a few extremists, forgetting the very 
nature of purely ecclesiastical matters, have even ven- 
tilated their advanced opinions in secular papers. Of 
course, this is not the right way to meet with success. A 
friendly exchange of views between all right-minded 
priests and laymen, cannot but contribute to a practical 
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solution of this thorny problem. The legitimate hopes 
we found on the Marian Congress are shared by His 
Holiness the Pope, Benedict XV, who has deigned to 
send his blessing, “that it may extend evermore the 
Divine Kingdom of Jesus Christ!” 

We conclude with a quotation from one of the Indian 
promoters of the Congress ; his words will give us an idea 
of the enthusiasm and zeal which enkindle the hearts of 
our Indian brothers. 


In the common phrase of our day, the Congress is the begin- 
ning of the great push. The Marian Congress should not be 
an isolated demonstration of our faith; it ought to be the initia- 
tion of a missionary effort, which will conquer India for Cathol- 
icism. Nor is the task an impossible one. For us who are 
believers in the things of the spirit, the harder part of the task 
is already done. We are the inheritors of the holy missionariés 
of the past. God willing, we have only to gather the harvest. 
And the paradox of it all: We are going to arm ourselves with 
the strength of a Maiden’s arm; We march under the banner 
of a Virgin; and our motto is “ Mary the Blessed among Women, 
the Mother of God.” 


Who will say that such a spirit will be in vain? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The High Cost of Dying 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent article on this subject attracted more attention than 
was expected. The comments on it proved that it was timely. 
Profiteering in all lines of business is being attacked. Thrift is 
taking the place of extravagance, therefore this is the proper 
time to consider ways to protect the widow and orphan from 
fashionable folly and money waste at funerals. 

The article on “ The High Cost of Dying” was based on facts 
found during a personal bereavement, the bills for which are in 
evidence. Though undertakers were warned that the writer was 
strongly opposed to extravagance at the funeral, and all items 
of expense were checked up in advance, still when he found the 
mere announcement on the door knob that there was a death 
in the family was charged for at $6.; that the newspaper notice 
would be 60 cents a line when ordinarily advertising was one- 
half that, that the ferriage for the hearse was 75 cents and the 
charge for other vehicles 25 and 30 cents, he became convinced 
that the custom is to profiteer in every way possible at a 
funeral. 

It was to be expected that undertakers would be “ peeved” by 
printed publicity. They are well organized. Their strong na- 
tional body has just held in Springfield, Mass., its thirty-ninth 
annual convention. In New Jersey they boast of a one hundred 
per cent organization, so their charges cannot be escaped. That 
their charges are too high is shown by court records, John F. 
Martin, their national president at their recent convention said: 
“TI have in my desk hundreds of clippings all dealing with cases 
that have come before the courts where undertakers were ac- 
cused of overcharging and in no case was a protest made.” The 
reason why his brother undertakers did not attempt to defend 
themselves is obvious. 

After all, we Catholic people are to blame, not the undertakers. 
The late Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, issued a strong protest 
condemning expensive funerals, great displays of flowers, long 
lines of coaches. All this pageantry being prompted by foolish 
pride rather than by any real affection for the dead. The 
Church everywhere has denounced the pagan custom of using 
flowers and has closed the church doors against them so that 
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one foolish waste of money is being eliminated. Now let us sec 
what can be done toward protecting the widow and orphans 
from the present sinful extravagance, and yet bury the dead in 
a truly Catholic manner. 

Assistance has come from a most powerful and unexpected 
quarter to lower the cost of burials. The great life insurance 
companies find that their arguments for insurance as a protec- 
tion for the widow and orphan is being nullified by the under 
taker, that insurance is a protection for the undertaker and one 
of the chief causes of extravagance at funerals. Insurance 
companies are going to correct this evil. They find they cannot 
do it themselves and are looking for some strong church organ- 
ization to take up burial reform. It has been proposed that 
“The King’s Daughters” begin the work. 

Dr, Frederick L. Hoffman, vice president and statistician of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. has made a report on the subject 
from which one can learn how funerals may be standardized 
so as not to cost more than $100 on the average. He cites Wil- 
liam Necker who undertook funeral reform in New Jersey, offer- 
ing standard prices of $125, $75 and even $43. He began with 
46 funerals in 1895 and by 1912 they had grown to 4,118. A 
Baltimore undertaker announced standard funerals for from 
$75 to $48 and still claimed he made a profit. In Soquel, Cal 
every adult is a member of a burial society which guaran- 
tees a funeral for $20. Today a funeral costs $500 and a Roch 
ester undertaker says it should be $1,000. In France funerals 
are standardized according to a fixed schedule and why not 
here ? 

Just see what this would mean to the Church if the Holy 
Name society of New Jersey alone inaugurated the reform: 80,- 
000 men paraded in that State on October 10. At least $100 
could be cut from the present cost of each funeral which would 
mean that $8,000,000 could be saved for the Propagation of the 
Faith, or some purpose that would be a real benefit to the souls 
of the departed. 

The writer is approaching his three-score and ten. His feeble 
battles for the Faith are nearly over. This subject of Catholic 
burial he must leave to younger men. Should the National 
Catholic Welfare Council deem the widow and the orphan 
within the scope of their activities they could prescribe real 
Catholic funerals which would be public sermons in themselves. 
Such was the funeral of the late Empress Eugénie where Prince 
Victor Napoleon and his wife Princess Clemintina of Belgium 
and leading Catholics of many lands walked after the coffin as 
they chanted the “Miserere”. Think of the edification that 
would result if the members of our Catholic societies were to 
follow one of their members to the grave reciting a rosary or 
litany for the departed. 


Orange, N. J. STEPHEN H. Horcan. 


Aiding South America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Protestantism is everywhere active in the mission field today 
with its men and its means. It can afford a prospect in life to 
the young man choosing a mission career which is sufficiently 
inviting from a financial point of view, while higher motives are 
of course not wanting and the natural love of adventure lends 
its own zest. Larger salaries are offered to the married clergy, 
understanding that the missioner’s wife is to be a co-apostle with 
him. All this helps to account for the number of missionaries 
that Protestantism is bringing into the foreign field, when it 
fails to fill its own churches at home. Special attention should 
be given to the South American countries, where even business 
interests are just now aiding the Protestant cause in so far as 
the impression is left that North America is Protestant. There 
is great need in South American countries of priests from the 
United States, who can counteract these influences. 
New York. 


J. M. T. 
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The Late Bishop Beaven 


ISHOP BEAVEN is dead. Last week the hand of 
B God was laid upon him, and his soul took flight to 
heaven to enjoy forever the reward of a holy life. His 
death was like that life, sweet and calm, just an incident 
in the onward career of a saintly, laborious shepherd to 
whom personal holiness and zeal for souls were as the 
breath of life. 

Fearless unto a smile before the face of death, he was 
caught up from the walks of men so gently that his 
watching friends scarcely noticed his passing. They had 
heard his last words—‘ I wonder if God is waiting for 
me ”’—and had seen him open his eyes as to a new 
vision, and he was no more. As his devoted friend and 
assistant, the Rev. James Ahern, Chancellor of the 
Springfield diocese, declared: 

Christ-like in life, he was Christ-like too at the hour of death. 
Not the slightest murmur escaped his lips, not the slightest 
manifestation of impatience. Thoughtful and considerate of 
those about him, forgetful of self, he preached to us by his 
example, as his master preached from the pulpit of the Cross, a 
most eloquent sermon of patience and resignation to the will 
of God. ’ 

So it is, a great man has passed from the shadow of 
earth to the light of heaven, but he is not “ altogether 
dead.” From out his soul there flowed a flood of life 
which cannot be stemmed by the grave but will rush on 
carryir, ©. its beneficent tide blessing for future gene- 
rations. 

Years ago about the time of Bishop Beaven’s birth 
there were but thirty Catholic families in Springfield, 
and prejudice ran so high that their lot was far from 
happy. Today the pulse of,Catholic faith beats in the 
veins of 50,000 residents of the city, men and women 
who owe their faith and courage in great measure to 
the life and labor of the holy prelate who now sleeps the 
sleep of the just. And everywhere, in city, in valley, on 
hill-top, the Cross rises majestic, proclaiming victory for 
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the Master of Life glorified through the labors of Bishop 
Beaven and a clergy unsurpassed throughout the world 
for learning and devotion to duty. Church, school, hos- 
pital and orphanage have turned a valley of dry bones 
into a smiling meadow wherein the children of God drink 
of the fountain of life. These are the Bishop’s monu- 
ments, the marks of a catholicity of a spirit that knew 
no prejudice and harbored no wrong, but only Christ 
and His love for the young arid the poor and the sick 
and the sorrowful. Can such a spirit die? It will live 
to bless Springfield and Bishop Beaven’s successor and 
the little ones to whom he was so tender. 

But after all the Bishop himself is gone and many of 
us who loved him feel the desiderium tam cari capitis. 
Selfish men, we, for has not Christ lifted him to the 
mountain top that is bright with the light from God’s 
face and joyous with the music of heavenly choirs? 


The Constitution or Autocracy? 


S has been noted by many with exceeding wonder- 
ment, the great city of New York has no controi 
whatsoever over certain traction companies operating 
within her boundaries. By a clever but perfectly legal 
move, these companies are in the hands of a Federal re- 
ceiver who directs them in accordance with orders re- 
ceived from a Federal court. And the tracks of some of 
these companies are laid not a quarters of a mile from the 
spot where Congress gathered in 1789 when Washington 
took oath as first President of the United States. 
Interesting indeed would be the comments of Wash- 
ington, and of such men as Jefferson and Hamilton, 
could they return to note the progress made by the 
philosophy of centralization in 131 years. When Wash- 
ington took office, some fears probably crossed his mind 
as to the stability of the new Government; and Hamilton 
always apprehended that in course of time the respective 
States would so encroach upon the constitutional powers 
of the Federal Government as to leave its authority a 
mere shadow. Unnecessary were Washington’s fears, 
and baseless the apprehensions of Hamilton. For today 
we have come to the stage where we may ask with 
justice whether the rights reserved by the States to them- 
selves or to the people can exist in face of the continued 
assault made upon them by the Federal ,Government. 
And it should not be forgotten that, if the American 
Republic is to remain true to the principles of its found- 
ers, to maintain the reserved powers of the States intact 
is fully as necessary as to insist upon the retention, in 
their integrity, of all powers granted the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Constitution. Yet if by an action that 
today is held to be perfectly legal, the authority of a 
State in a matter so completely local as the making of 
ordinances to control a traction company operating within 
its boundaries, can be transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there is no reason why in time, by use of the 
same legal means, every activity within a State cannot 
be similarly transferred to the Federal Government, and 
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the States be thereby reduced to the conditions of mere 
counties. . 

In point of fact, this possibility is now being urged by 
certain corporations controlling parcels of New York 
realty. The State of New York has recently enacted a 
series of laws intended to afford relief to tenants against 
the rapacity of landlords. At once, a New York real 
estate company, with title to certain apartment houses in 
the city of New York, formed a corporation under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey to which were trans- 
ferred its New York holdings. Thereupon the New Jer- 
sey corporation brought suit in the Federal Court, asking 
an injunction on all tenants invoking the relief afforded 
by the New York laws, and a further injunction restrain- 
ing the New York authorities from proceeding against 
it for violations of the New York laws. In other words, 
this action seeks to set aside the authority of the State of 
New York in a matter reserved exclusively to the State, 
and transfer it to the Federal Government. 

In realty and legal circles, there is an impression that the 
landlords will stand a better chance of winning out in the Fed- 
eral courts than in the municipal and [State] supreme courts. 
The judges in the latter are elected by the people, while those 
in the Federal courts are appointed for life. The hope 
is expressed by some property owners that should the Brown 
company succeed, other property owners could transfer their 
New York holdings to New Jersey corporations, and take the 
whole renting snarl into the Federal courts. (New York 
Globe, October 13.) 
lf subterfuge of this kind be held valid, certainly the 
Federal Constitution as framed by our fathers and ac- 
cepted by the States, no longer has any existence. Why, 
under such proceedings, have States at all? It would be 
much more honest to Abolish them by one fell, but open, 
swoop, and set up forthwith a Federal autocracy. 


Some American Huns 


ND so it has come to pass that not all the Huns 

were in the Prussian army: some were in the ad- 
mirable American Marine Corps and they did deadly 
work in unfortunate Haiti. There had been rumors to 
this effect for a year or more, evidence, in fact, that all 
was not well with the little Island; but then no man in 
an American uniform would disgrace himself and his flag 
by savagery. But that is just what some men in our 
uniform have done. For in his report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Brigadier General George Barnett, formerly 
commandant of the Marine Corps, declares that “ practi- 
cally indiscriminate killing of natives has gone on for 
some time.” Quite naturally the General “ was shocked 
beyond expression to hear of such things and to know 
that it was at all possible that duty could be so badly 
performed by marines of any class.” Of a truth duty 
was so badly performed by marines of one class, and 
some few others of another class, that, during five years 
of American occupation, 3,250 “armed bandits” were 
killed, amongst them apparently some. unfortunate pris- 
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oners, all done to death in the interest of finance and 
humanity, that fine ‘abstraction popularized by war 
notes that shook the world and left our enemies un- 
scathed. For our marines went into Haiti to stop forced 
labor and then engaged in “ unlawful, indiscriminate kill- 
ing” of natives who resisted attempts to extend that 
labor under the American flag. This is a fine stench in 
the nostrils of American citizens who recently sacrificed 
so much for liberty in Europe and at home. And a finer 
stench arises from the fact that efforts to inquire into 
American tyranny in Haiti were impeded by our Govern- 
ment. 

And is it not significant that when General Barnett was 
hot on the trail of the murderers he was removed from 
command of the Marine Corps without the explanation 
due to American citizens from their public servants? 

This surely is a day of national humiliation, and there 
is no light on the path, there are no voices in the air to 
relieve the shame occasioned by the realization that 
American marines have been murdering Haitians in the 
interest of finance and humanity. 


The Problem of the Negro 


N his chill and somewhat cynical “ Recollections,” 

Viscount Morley thus wrote of a meeting with Booker 
Washington ten years ago: 
The future of the Negro in the U. S. A. has always profoundly 
interested and excited me, as well it might. What will the num- 
bers amount to twenty or fifty years hence ? Terrible to think 
of it!! Talk of India and other “insoluble problems” of 
great States, I declare the American Negro often strikes me as 
the hardest of them all. 
Incidents in the industrial world have brought the Negro 
question to the forefront in the last twelve months, and 
have stressed the importance of seeking a solution. 
Morley seemed to think that since we would never really 
interest ourselves in the matter, the danger to social condi- 
tions in the United States would increase with the steady 
numerical increase of the Negro. The view is not with- 
out its touch of cynicism, but it is not wholly cynical. 
The Negro is with us, and we cannot eliminate him. As 
he is a human being, with many undeniably valuable and 
engaging qualities, we should not wish to eliminate him. 
But, for the most part, we look on him not so much as a 
possible social and moral asset as a menace. As long 
as we are not afraid of him, we neglect him. 

What glimpses we have allowed him of a social life 
higher than his own have filled him with bitterness 
rather than stimulated him to attain it for himself. We 
permit him to look through the half-opened portal, but 
shut the door in his face when he would go farther. For 
more than two centuries the South took him, a half-dead 
savage, from the reeking holds of Northern slave-ships. 
Then, as now, both sections shared the guilt of this de- 
gradation. Nor have conditions changed essentially to- 
day. Feelings and emotions may vary from time to 
time, but both in the North and the South, black people, 
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brethren of Christ, children of the one Heavenly Father, 
must still bear the burdens of an essentially inferior 
race. For two centuries, we bound the black man with 
the chains of slavery, and when we struck them off, we 
bade him go his way alone, save for the degradation 
that these centuries had burned into his soul. Today 
we ostracize him, because in fifty years he has not made 
himself the social equal of men who are the product of 
fifty centuries of freedom and civilization. 

The blame lies with us, the de facto superior race, if 
today black men all over the country turn to the prophets 
of social destruction, with their lying, but appealing, 
messages of equality. The problem was never more 
serious, and if we are content to let these people seek 
the solution through violence, Morley’s words will cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. The real solution, as we Catholics 
know, lies along the path of peace and charity. We are 
not asked to take the Negro as our social equal, but to 
give him a full and free chance to achieve equality. 
Given this chance, the Negro question will work out its 
own solution; if it is denied, we in time may have our 
own Amritsar. As Catholics, our contribution to the 
salvation of the black race is our practical interest in the 
domestic missions for the Negro. Schools and churches 
will give him the opportunity which he needs, and, at our 
hands, deserves. 

The Right to Strike 

ECAUSE of grievances which they consider just, a 

few hundred switchmen in Pennsylvania suddenly 
call a strike, and thereby put their section out of commis- 
sion for two weeks. Ten days after the beginning of the 
strike, the owners of a Massachusetts shoe-factory, em- 
ploying thousands of operatives, announce a shut-down. 
Their store-room is full, and there is no profit, if they 
cannot quickly move their stock. The Pennsylvania 
strike was the last straw. 

One year ago, some 2,000 printers in New York or- 
dered a strike at the busiest time of the year. Their 
action affected every weekly and monthly magazine pub- 
lished in the city. Many of these magazines had always 
fought manfully for the rights of the worker. Yet be- 
cause of no fault of their own, all were seriously incon- 
venienced, and some subjected to such financial loss as 
to force them to suspend. 
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Such facts as these, and. they are fairly common, 
explain the growing disposition of the public to condemn 
all strikes without discrimination. The Massachusetts 
shoe-workers were not consulted by the Pennsylvania 
switchmen, and in New York the publishers were refused 
a hearing by the striking printers. It would seem, then, 
that neither publishers nor shoe-workers should be made 
to bear the burdens created by these strikes. Yet they 
bore the greater part. What the printers lost in wages 
cannot be compared with what was lost by the publishers 
and by more than 1,000,000 workers whose wages de- 
pended, directly and indirectly, on the continuance of the 
publishers’ activities. The bomb exploded near Morgan’s 
banking house affected that enormously wealthy firm in 
no material way, but it did kill thirty-eight wage-earners. 
And strikes, as they are today conducted, too often have 
a similar effect. They hurt the wage-earner, but do not 
particularly affect the capitalist, who simply adds to the 
price of the particular commodity which he is engaged 
in marketing. 

A strike is much like a war, and one rule of civilized 
warfare is that the rights of innocent parties must be 
respected. But social conditions are so complex today 
and so closely interwoven that to safeguard the rights 
of all who may be affected by a given strike is practically 
impossible. Yet it cannot be denied that the right to 
strike is a genuine right, without which the worker would 
be in a condition little above slavery. In this conflict of 
rights, compulsory arbitration, conducted by and guar- 
anteed by the State, seems the sole way out of the diffi- 
culty. This is not an ideal solution, but in the present 
state of society it would appear to be 4ll that is practi- 
cable. 

Perhaps the day will come when nations can find a 
better way of arranging their differences than by blow- 
ing men to atoms. It is not too optimistic to say-that all 
of us are now ready to reject the plan of settling labor 
difficulties which almost necessarily means that thou- 
sands of workers and their families must suffer want. 
The solution cannot be left to labor alone, and certainly 
not to the capitalist, and boards of arbitration appointed 
by private parties lack authority. A board acting in the 
name of the State, with authority to enforce its findings, 
seems the only alternative. And in time it may lead to 
something better. 


Literature 


GEORGE MOORE, THE PAJAMA MAN 
EADERS of “ Hail and Farewell” will recall many a suc- 
culent morsel, but nothing more characteristic of the 

author of the trilogy than an episode recorded in “ Salve.” One 
cold morning some carpenters began to chip and saw outside 
Mr. Moore's rented lodgings in London. The noise aroused 
the author. He protested, as his manner is, vehemently and 
ineffectually ; whereupon, clad in pajamas, he seated himself on 
the window-sill and defied them. 


If Manet were to paint Mr. Moore over again, he should 
catch the author of “Spring Days” in that setting, in that pose 
and in that intimate apparel. Thus might Mr. Moore be pre- 
served in his most familiar occupation and in his most repre- 
sentative attitude. Some day a man with a perception of truth 
and a weakness for symbolism may writé a history of literature, 
and of the playboy of recent letters state something like this: 
“George Moore’s numerous books reveal a soul that likes to 


scold whilst sitting on the window-sill in pajamas.” For two. 
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things, and two things only, Mr. Moore has persistently done: 
He has scolded in every key; and he has made a show of him- 
self even to the verge, and beyond the verge of indecency. 

“Is George Moore on the Index ?” a recent convert asked a 
crusty college professor. “I’ve been reading “ The Lake” and 
I think—” 

“You think!” broke in the professor who, being a good 
Catholic, didn’t know much about the Index. “You ought to 
know that the Catholic Church has bigger fish to fry.” 


The pedagogue’s brusqueness may be condoned, for there is 
abundant evidence that as a literary figure Mr. Moore is a de- 
cidedly small fish; but he is a fish with an amazing aptitude for 
self-exploitation. He began it a good many years ago in “ The 
Confessions of a Young Man”, and he finished it but recently 
in his “ Imaginary Conversations.” In the interim he professed 
to write of many things and many persons, but he is half- 
hearted and inconsequenial when he attempts to discuss any- 
thing or anybody other than Mr. George Moore. Mr. Dick 
couldn't write a paragraph without dragging in King Charles’s 
head; Mr. Moore is similarly obsessed by a queer head of his 
own. Throughout his long and varied literary career he has 
been seated on the window-sill in his pajamas. 

The trait is as illuminating as it is typical. “‘ The stronger 
the man or the woman,” writes Dom Anscar Vonier, “the less 
ready is he or she to reveal the inner self . . Readiness to 
manifest one’s innermost thoughts, unless it be to a mind en- 
tirely in sympathy with one’s own and thoroughly trustworthy, 
is not a sign of manliness; it belongs to the superficial, to 
people who have no deep life of their own.” The learned Ben- 
edictine was probably not thinking of Mr. Moore when he thus 
wrote in his “ Personality of Christ”; yet it would be difficult 
to formulate a principle of which Mr. Moore supplies so apt and 
literal an exemplification. 

An Irishman by birth and a Catholic by training, Mr. Moore 
early repudiated both his country and his Faith. Other rene- 
gades there have been, but none who so blatantly and scurrilous- 
ly gloried in his shame. In his “ Confessions of a Young Man”, 
in his “ Memoirs of My Dead Life”, in his novel, “ The Lake”, 
in his rhapsody, “ The Brook Kerith”, in his fragmentary drama, 
“The Apostle”, in substantially every product of his pen, Mr. 
Moore has never missed an opportunity of denigrating the fair 
land of his birth and the spiritual Mother that bore him. He 
threw a characteristic fit when his friend, the Marquise Clara 
Lanza, told him of her conversion to Catholicism. 


That you should have gone over to Rome, [he ranted,] 
entered that home for lost dogs, the Catholic Church, dis- 
tresses and astounds me beyond words. The intellect of the 
world has dropped away from Catholicism, the Chur.* is 
dead. Since the Reformation, Catholics have not pr d 
a single book. How can you take any interest in a s.upid 
religion that so degrades the human mind? It is dreadful 
to think of you as a Catholic. It is unworthy of you. For 
shame, for shame! 


Ireland was to him a place of intellectual and spiritual stag- 
nation where women grew coarse and mercenary, where priests 
waxed fat on the labors of the peasants, where one could do 
nothing “ except bring turf from the bogs and say prayers.” But 
when the movement to revive the Irish tongue assumed notable 
proportions, Mr. Moore, fresh from a season of literary philand- 
ering in Paris and London, condescendingly proffered his ser- 
vices to the directors of the Gaelic League. He even volunteered 
to act as a missionary of the movement in America; but Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Mr. MacNeill, Mr. Edward Martyn and the 
other leaders of the organization gave him scant encouragement. 
He soon grew weary in his attempt to collaborate with Lady 
Gregory and Mr. Yeats and returned to London ultimately to 
vent his spleen on his erstwhile associates. He dwells with 
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savage complacency on his conviction that a tour of America 
ruined Mr. Yeats as man and poet and brought him back to 
Ireland with a fur coat and a paunch. 

Already Mr. Moore has won a measure of notoriety as a de- 
cadent esthete eagerly following in the fescennine traditions of 
Baudelaire, Gautier and Verlaine. Swept along on the wave of 
affectation and nastiness that soiled Aubrey Beardsley, Ernest 
Dowson and Oscar Wilde—all three of them more capable men 
than he—Mr. Moore continued to sit on the window-sill in his 
pajamas, discoursed pontifically of torm and color and wrote 
a mass of formless and colorless trash. 

The transition from the ultra-esthetic to the ugly and sordid 
was easy and inevitable, and Mr. Moore took his place in the 
Peeping Tom School of modern letters, and wrote much in con- 
firmation of his thesis, already formulated in “ The Confessions 
of a Young Man”, that “ Humanity is a pigsty, where liars, 
hypocrites and the obscene in spirit congregate.” In “ Esther 
Waters” he probed into the animal life of a laundress with 
the disgusting intimacy more recently manifested by Henri Bar- 
busse in “L’Enfer.” “Spring Days” is a tissue of vulgar gos- 
sip redolent of the town pump, the tap room and the servants’ 
hall. Always Mr. Moore’s intent is to achieve a revelation of 
life fundamentally and unspeakably obscene and ugly, and always 
the revelation is most revealing in its disclosure of Mr. Moore. 

That Mr. Moore, who boasts he is the only Irishman in ex- 
isterce who cannot make a speech, possesses a quantum of elo- 
quence and commands a diction distinctive and vellicating cannot 
be denied; but in no serious sense is he a stylist, and the fashion 
of acclaiming him a master of English has waned since Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, in a keen and exquisite parody, exposed Mr. 
Moore’s discursiveness and slovenliness and cheap theatricality. 
Nowadays, to fall into raptures over the style of Mr. George 
Moore is to align oneself with the adorers of the Yellow Book. 
Mr. Moore, undoubtedly, has something of a following; but so 
has Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 

Mr. Moore had a following, for Mr. Moore has been his own 
best press agent. Any man, by scolding out loud and sitting on 
the window-sill in his pajamas, can attract a crowd. In daily 
life, he may also attract a policeman; but in literature, the 
police force is wofully inefficient. And of the crowd that used 
to gather beneath Mr. Moore’s window, many there were who 
thought that billingsgate was eloquence and pajamas the acme 
of art. Tired young men who wrote reviews for metropolitan 
dailies were ravished by the antics of the performer, for he was 
doing something different, and was not that in itself a warrant 
of genius ? 

But there is a saner and sterner and better balanced critic 
than the devotees of the unlovely and the applauders of the 
blasphemous and tired young men who review books with flowing 
fountain pens and empty heads. That critic is Time, and already 
he has passed judgment on Mr. Moore and his works. The 
author of “ Hail and Farewell” has “ abdicated,” pompously but 
definitively; for even a man sitting on the window-sill in his 
pajamas can sometimes read the handwriting on the wall. It is 
a sense of propriety, however rudimentary, that has at length 
prompted Mr. Moore to pull down the blinds. 

BrotHer Leo. 


THE HARVEST BENEDICTION 


“Whisper!” the cockle said 

To the tare: “ The vine’s blood, shed 
On yonder cross-shaped bars, 

Is now but wine in jars.” 


“ Aye, true!” the tare replied: 

“And the wheat’s flesh, having died 
On a scythe-shaped cross, but rose 
As bread yon sheaves inclose.” 





























































’Twas harvest-time. On high 
The wild geese mowed the sky; 
While breezes, in the wake 

Of the reapers, came to rake 
Both drift and windrow bright 
As the yellow sheaves o’ light, 
That stood a-field and leaned 
O’er dusk where shadows gleaned. 


Along the splendor’s edge, 

The grey horizon-hedge 

Was streaked with sheen, like haws 
That sparrows deck with straws; 
While martins cut a swath 

In the daylight’s aftermath 

Of gloaming-gold that lay 

Like buttercups in hay. 


And so it came to pass 

That a lark, from after-grass, 
Sang up to silence where 

The hush put on his prayer; 
While passing swallows signed 
Air-crosses on the wind 
‘'Gainst eery bats that glide 
On winds at witching-tide. 


The clouds, from out their blue 
Deep font of holy dew, 

Then sprinkled kneeling sheaves 
And bowing vineyard-leaves; 
As the aged sun, who wore 
God’s vestment-gold, went o’er 
The hidden yield to bless 
Christ’s Own Concealedness. 


Then slowly from the East 

Cowled twilight came, as priest 

In cope o’ silver-sheen, 

Behind a hedge rood-screen. 

And while the hills were hazed 

With a smokiness, he raised 

The monstrance of the night. 

Whose moon was wafer-white. z 


O’er vesperal incense 

He raised Beneficence: 

The moon as Host: the one 
He held, in benison, 

Until the quiet glow 

Blest wine and bread, and so 
Both Bread and Wine but for 
The secret Harvester. 


Then stars, their Lord’s elect, 
Stood up to genuflect 

At the exposition of 

Their Sacrament of Love: 

And when it lay at last 

In a tabernacle vast 

As the evening’s dark, ’twas then 
The corn-crakes sang “ Amen.” 


“ Whisper!” said the vine 

To the wheat: “ This blood of mine, 
That was but lately freed, 

Will yet be Blood indeed!” 


“ Aye, true!” the wheat replied: 
“And this flesh of mine, that died 
A-field, will yet arise 
As Flesh of Sacrifice!” 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 


Ethics General and Special. By Owen A. Hut, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Father Hill’s book is a clear, cogent, well-reasoned presenta- 
tion of a proverbially difficult subject. Traditional in matter, 
sequence, position and method, it is nevertheless marked through- 
out by individuality of treatment and originality of thought. The 
style is terse, trenchant, and careful, with very little of the tech- 
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nical terminology which characterizes most books on philosophy, 
and its confident precision is at once a challenge and a stimulus. 
The book is built on scholastic lines, being arranged in two sets 
of carefully worded theses, a set for each of the main divisions. 
Following the enunciation of the thesis, there is an explanation of 
the question about to be discussed, and of the terms of the thesis 
itself, the latter being at times considerably extended and very 
well done. This is the most valuable part of the work, and is 
well worth the consideration of those who wish to make a more 
profound study of ethics. The proofs are given in syllogistic 
form, and under the general designation of principles the way 
is pointed out for the solution of the more serious difficulties. 
Although self-explanatory, the book will find its greatest useful- 
ness in the classroom, for the author is frequently content merely 
to indicate points for elaboration by the lecturer. 

For the most part the reader will be in agreement with the 
author; but even on disputed points, on which opinion is still in 
the process of formation, woman suffrage for instance, he will 
find a strong case made out for strict conservatism. Many will 
doubtless think that the occasional caustic references to Protest- 
antism might better have been omitted, if for no other reason, be- 
cause without any real necessity and with no clearly com- 
pensating gain, they will alienate those who might otherwise have 
followed the book with sympathy. Through some inadvertence 
the ecclesiastical impediments to matrimony have not been made 
to conform to the changes laid down in the Code, and it is to 
be regretted that the author did not make space to develop more 
at length his position on the consent of the governed and the 
principle of self-determination, J. 1. F. 

The Reformation in Ireland. A Study in Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lation. By Henry Hottoway, M. A., New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

Readers of this volume may dissent from some of the views 
of the author, but they will be forced to admit that he has pro- 
duced a remarkable book. For Dr. Holloway is judicious and 
impartial, holds by the facts and the documents he has in hand 
and which he studies with the sincerity and accuracy of the gen- 
uine scholar. His work will throw much needed light on a period 
of Irish history, which unfortunately is little known to the gen- 
eral reader. On such topics as “ The Royal Supremacy in Eng- 
land”, and the extension of that act of Henry VIII to Ireland, 
the “Increase of the King’s Authority in Ireland”, “ The Legis- 
lation Concerning the Religious Houses ”, the ecclesiastical events 
in Ireland under Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Eliza- 
beth, his work will throw a strong light and give the key to the 
solution of some puzzling problems. The whole purpose of the 
book is to show the general course and the specific methods by 
which the legal ecclesiastical settlement in Ireland brought about 
by Henry VIII and his three immediate successors was brought 
into agreement with that of England. It was a legal settlement 
only, for side by side with it, there existed another ecclesiastical 
settlement, far more legal in a much higher sense and which re- 
mained undisturbed by the royal enactments that emanated 
from London. 

Dr. Holloway frankly admits that as a religious reformation 
all that was done in Ireland by royal decree of Henry and Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth “must be pronounced a complete failure.” 
He admits that “whatever may be the intrinsic merits of the 
Reformation, the presenting of it in Ireland was grossly mis- 
managed.” Political considerations, he says came before religion. 
There was the difficulty of presenting moreover, he continues, 
the tenets of the new religion in Irish; for English influence did 
not extend far beyond the Pale. Besides, he adds, the Irish dis- 
liked their English conquerors, “and it excited no surprise that 
they did.” The English policy in Ireland, according to Mr. Hol- 
loway, deprived the natives of their clergy and there was no 
other to step into their place except the friars who were the 
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most “papal of all the clergy in the country.” These are to 
some extent explanatory and accidental reasons for the failure 
to fasten the principles of the Reformation on the Irish 
people. The author adds others of a similar nature. But the 
reasons given by him do not go to the root of the matter. Geo- 
graphical, racial, political causes helped in the rejection by the 
Irish people of the religious principles of Henry and Elizabeth. 
But apart from all this, they realized that these principles were 
in absolute contradiction with the old Faith they had received 
from their fathers and which in their heart they knew was the 
true and only one. Change of faith they would not tolerate. 
Their inherent fidelity to a supernatural principle was the prin- 
cipal reason why they rejected the new doctrines presented to 
them. With a people so constituted and so inspired the Reform- 
ation was doomed to fail. i. @. 





Adventures and Enthusiasms. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This genial English essayist has here gathered into one vol- 
ume for American readers the best of the papers he has pub- 
lished abroad during the past few years. With a light touch he 
sets down, for example, his whimsical reflections on “ The Per- 
fect Guest,” and then pictures what the perfect hostess would 
be, proves what a blessing it is “that we never miss the things 
we've never had,” shows how “hard to die” the accumulators 
of mere “ Possessions” are making it for themselves, and muses 
on the taciturnity of ferrymen who have in their lives so much 
material for romance but are always within the “narrow con- 
fines of the known.” 

The author enlarges pleasantly on the value of “ Third 
Thoughts,” as correctives for second, describes amusingly the 
highly figurative “ Moral dressing-table” of eighteenth-century 
maidens, and woizders why “Aunts” are so often laughable. 
There are fourteen papers describing London sights, and an ac- 
count is given of an audience Mr. Lucas had with Pope Benedict 
XV. “Our host,” he observes, “was alert and birdlike in his 
movements, and had a searching, shrewd and very rapid and 
embracive glance,” and “performed his task with noticeable 
discretion.” Just before withdrawing his Holiness “ delivered 
a short address on the meaning of his blessing and the im- 
portance of rectitude.” Though a volume of light essays, it 
contains six very improving pictures showing what a profitable 
use of her time little Laura makes from morning till night. 


W. D. 


By E. V. Lucas. 





A Book of Princeton Verse II. 1919. Edited by Henry Van 
Dyxe, Morris WiLt1AM Crott, MAxweLL StrutHars Burt, 
James CreesE, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
$1.50. 

“ A Book of Princeton Verse II” is really the third of its kind 
and in the judgment of Henry Van Dyke “is better than its two 
predecessors, more vital in spirit than the first, more musical in 
form than the second.” The volume indeed makes very de- 
lightful reading. Some of the work of the Princeton Alumni 
would be judged not yet to have been graduated from the class 
of “promising College verse,” but you will also find the genuine 
thrill of poetry on many a page. The poems of T. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Edward Sutton blend beautiful form with earnest 
thought, but the most exquisitely fashioned poem of all in the 
volume is undoubtedly Sutton’s “ The Hundred Fallen,” which 
ends thus: 

Their feet shall tread the dark, but where they wend them 
There is no dawn nor darkness, soon or late. 
The sworded host shall of their brightness lead them, 
And some heaven-starred Centurion attend them 
Before the Western Gate. 
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Ah, wave them on; the long, long night is falling! 

Whisper farewell, their hearts will hear you calling! 
And to the latest ray 

Watch them into the amber, and the gray. 

Wonderfully fresh and free are Francis Charles MacDonald’s 
Hawaiian songs, Harry Pardee Keller’s sonnet “ Break But the 
Self-Raised Barrier of the Past,’ reads with the easy abandon 
of atrue heart’s message like another sonnet from the Portuguese, 
and Charles W. Kennedy’s poem “ Departure” will pierce with 
the poignant truth of memory to the heart of any exile from 
home. The editor does well to give first place to the following 
poem of John Peale Bishop: 


Four years were mine at Princeton, 
And the friends I had were four; 

Though a man be wise as I am not 
And rich as I am poor, 

And all his years be good to him 
He shall not find him more. 


There was one had joy of colors, 
And one whose heart was wrung 

By all the ancient beautiful things 
Which dead men have sung, 

But all were filled with the fulness of life, 
For all were young. 


There are better men among the dead, 
And better men will start 
Out of the years which are not yet 
To match them part for part, 
But these I wear as a signet set 
As a seal upon my heart. 
fi aan 
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The Passing of the New Freedom. By JAmes M. Becx. New 
York: George H. Doran. $1.25. 

The character and policies of Woodrow Wilson are discussed 
in this book. Part of it is written in dialogue form, with the 
actors at the Peace Conference: Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Makino and Orlando, all striving to interpret the Fourteen 
Points or get Mr. Wilson-to interpret them. The strongest part 
of the dialogue is Mr. Wilson’s, not because of his position as 
dictator of the peace of the world but because all the statements 
that the author puts on the presidential lips are taken from actual 
principles of government formulated by Mr. Wilson in his vari- 
ous speeches and books. Mr. Beck’s criticism of the Wilson 
mentality is searching if severe. He finds that the President has 
lived up to his theories, changing as they have been, and that 
he has been fearless in fighting any opposition that has loomed 
up in his path. The professorial attitude of dogmatism, the 
superior air of one who looks upon all who disagree with him 
as mental inferiors are characteristics attributed to Mr. Wilson 
by the author. Mr. Beck believes that the Constitution is a dead 
letter in the Wilson view of government and he appeals to the 
acts of the President since he has been in the White House in 
confirmation of this view. 

The author is at his best in his treatment of the Constitution 
and his estimate of the fathers who gave to the world repre- 
sentative government in its finest form. Liberty not as a gift 
of the State, but as an inalienable right due to the dignity of 
human nature was to be safeguarded by the instrument framed 
at Philadelphia. Autocracy of the many or the few or the single 
individual was to be guarded against. The Constitution would 
do the guarding. Only a return to this view will make democracy 
safe for America. It has not been safe according to the author 


since the exponent of the New Freedom has been the dictator 
G ¢& fF. 



















































































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Biographies of Roosevelt and Carnegie—In “Theodore Roose- 
velt, a Brief Biography” (New York: the Macmillan Company) 
Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson furnishes a very readable sketch 
of the great American President who did so much to glorify 
the United States. The volume will be especially welcome to 
busy people who read on trains and between odds and ends of 
“The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00) is a well illustrated 
372 pages, in which Mr. Carnegie tells of his career 
from poverty-stricken childhood in Scotland to an old age of 
affluence and power in America. Details are somewhat numer- 
and the agnostic note is sounded now and again, yet the 
book is interesting. Moreover it carries the important lesson of 
thrift and initiative, two qualities sadly lacking in our own 
young men who would profit by a thoughtful perusal of this 
volume, 


work, on a busy day. 
(Boston: 
volume of 


ous 


A Remarkable Novel.—“ Undergrowth” (Dutton, $2.00) by 
Francis Brett Young and E. Brett Young, is in certain ways a 
very remarkable book. Ostensibly it is a novel, in reality it is a 
study in atmosphere, s has been well said of it. The story is 
concerned with the building of a water dam in one of the inac- 
parts of Wales. The authors have saturated the place 
with the spirit of paganism; everywhere in the wild woods, the 
resentful rivers, the frowning mountains, lurk irresistible occult 
forces which oppose the encroachments of civilization; a cease- 
less, ruthless war is waged by the old gods of nature against 

who invade their unhallowed sanctuary; with the result 
that the principal objects of their anger pass from uneasiness to 
from anguish to madness, until the mind gives way and 
the body collapses under the constant haunting of malignant and 
implacable though unseen and impalpable terrorism. The -work- 
manship is artistic in the extreme, the language is extraordinarily 
and descriptions of weird beauty frequently float across the 
page, leaving behind them a subtle sense of indefinable evil. One 
of the strange things about the story is the ease with which it dis- 
penses with the least suggestion of romance. The book is not 
immoral in the current sense of the word: but it is philosophical- 
ly and theologically false in its implication of the actual exist- 
ence of polytheism, even though it be a polytheism driven to its 
last stronghold and waging a losing fight against Christianity, and 
in the impression which it conveys of the impossibility of free 
agents holding out against the growing fascination of evil and of 
the peace which comes to them from the renunciation of Christ, 
The book is unique both in its theme and its power. “ Rose o’ 
the Sea.” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) by the Countess Barcynska, 
is a novel of the conventional type, which deals with the strug- 
gles and the eventual happiness of a beautiful girl, who is 
saved by circumstances from the accomplishment of her Quixotic 
design to sacrifice herself for love. There is a touch of the un- 
derworld in the story, which, though in no way unusual, is well 
written and moderately interesting. 
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The Right Rev. Maurice Lan- 
Bishop of Dijon, and Archpriest of Reims Cathedral, 
describes in “The Cathedral of Reims” (Dutton. $8.00) the 
course of the bombardment by the German guns of the great 
shrine of which he was the official guardian. During the war, 
according to Mgr. Landrieux, who remained near the cathedral 
throughout practically the whole of the struggle, and was an eye- 
witness of the attacks he chronicles, the cathedral endured 857 
days of actual bombardment. Exclusive of the attack of April 24, 
1917, when the shots could not be counted, the church was 
struck 287 times. The damage done by every individual shell 
almost, is reckoned and computed. It is a relief to find that 
it is not irreparable. Mer. Landrieux distinctly states that the 
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cathedral has not been “ submerged.” He charges the German 
armies with the malicious design of wrecking the monument. 
He was on the spot during many of the attacks, and actually 
in the cathedral when much of the harm was done. He quotes 
witnesses and authorities of many kinds to corroborate his state- 
ments. The author’s indictment would have been stronger, if 
his language were a little more temperate. The book has been 
“crowned” by the French Academy and contains many photo- 
graphs taken during the attacks on Reims, 








Santayana’s Essays.—In a review of George Santayana’s “ Little 
Essays” contributed by Professor William Lyon Phelps to the 
New York Times Book Review, he remarks that Mr. Santayana, 
whose mother was an American, was brought up in Madrid “a 
devout Catholic”, and graduated from Harvard in 1886, where 
his faith, we infer, suffered a complete eclipse. Professor Phelps 
after asserting, “I really believe in the incarnation—that the Son 
of God is not only the Saviour of the world, but that He will 
eventually save it,” adds, “I can conceive of no mental or re- 
ligious outlook that could be to my friend [Mr. Santayana] 
more crude or naive.” He then goes on: 


I do not care much for Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, but 
that does not prevent me from enjoying and admiring the 
literary art with which it is dressed. It is a skeleton ar- 
rayed in shining garments. The faint suggestion of intellect- 
ual snobism [is] its quthor’s chief defect . He himself 
loves the Catholic Church and its beautiful ritual, and in his 
own interpretation believes that every man should be re- 
ligious, but not for a moment will he admit that the Catholic 
Church or any other has a fact foundation. He is an 
unbeliever in any life beyond the grave, or in the continuance 
of personality; but he believes that the best part of us is im- 
mortal—that is, our influences and our share in the scheme 
of the universe; and he seems to take comfort in this thought. 
But, according to this system, the worst part of us must be 
equally immortal with the better; in order to believe that 
such immortality was agreeable, one would have to believe 
that the majority of human actions and thought make for 
goodness, which I am quite sure he does not believe at all 

No, if I believed in materialism, which Mr. Santayana 
does at bottom, if I thought all religion a fable, and the in- 
dividual consciousness extinguished in -death—than I would 
not talk about religion or about immortality. I would not 
waste my time on such dreams. 


But Mr. Santayana is incessantly dwelling on those subjects. 
Perhaps his lost faith haunts him still. The philosophy of the 
“Little Essays,” Professor Phelps concludes, is “false”, “ in- 
complete” and “ anti-Christian ” 





For Studious Catholics—Dr. J. R. Stromberg’s dissertation 
entitled “Pragmatism Refuted” (Benziger, Chicago) is a 
thoughtful study of the late William James’ assertion that the 
metaphysical attributes of God have no practical or moral value 
or significance. “I must frankly confess,” the Harvard profes- 
sor had said in his “ Varieties of Religious Experience,” “ that 
even though these attributes were faultlessly deduced, I cannot 
conceive of its being of the smallest consequence to us relig- 
iously that any one of them should be true.” Beginning with a 
thorough refutation of pragmatism as a philosophical system, 
Father, Stromberg proceeds to point out clearly and forcefully 
the very practical consequences for the life of the soul that 
follow from sincere reflection on the existence and the attributes 
of God. The séction in which he discusses the motives for the 
practice of high virtue that inevitably suggest themselves to one 
who appreciates deeply the implications of God’s omnipresence 
is particularly worthy of commendation——In his “The Cath- 
olic Doctrine of Grace” (Benziger $2.00), the Rev. G. H. 
Joyce, S. J., has endeavored to put into popular form, 
without technical terminology or citation of authorities, the 
principal points of doctrine on the fascinating subject of 
grace. He has succeeded admirably, and has produced a 
very readable volume of lay theology. Those who read it will 
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not only find it interesting and instructive but stimulating and 
practical. 





The Rich Fairies—The affluent poverty of the fairies is thus 
described by Rose Fyleman in her charming little book of poems, 
“Fairies and Chimneys” (Doran, $1.25). 


The fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven’t a thing put by, 
But theirs is the dower of bird and of flower 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
And though you should live in a palace of gold ; 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the fairies are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 
They have danced like a ribbon of flame, 

They have sung their song through the centuries long 
And yet it is never the same 

And though you be foolish or though you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 

You could never be young as the fairies are, 
And never as old. 


EDUCATION 


Silver Threads and Smith Bill Gold 


OMEWHERE in his “ Recollections ” Viscount Morley refers 

to a speech by a certain public man, which reminded him of 
a majestic train of fifteen superb cars. But there was only one 
passenger aboard. The propaganda for the Smith-Towner bill 
is much like that propaganda. It is imposing, at times even 
majestic in its horror of the materialistic opposition to the bill, 
it makes a great deal of noise, one may add, but its sole passen- 
ger is the argument “ We need the money.” Although, as the 
proponents of the bill are. wont to point out with tearful insis- 
tence, the bill in no wise affects the control of the States over 
their schools, but only “stimulates and encourages” these slug- 
gish governments, yet the question why this gentle process 
should cost the annual sum of $100,000,000, to begin with, always 
remains unanswered. 


No New DEPARTMENT NEEDED. 


O fulfil the extent of its obligations in the matter of educa- 

tion, the Federal Government needs no Federal Department. 
These obligations, it must be confessed, are somewhat hazy; 
yet it may be said in a general way that while the Federal 
Government has no right to control schools erected within the 
States, it has an obligation to do what it can, conformably to 
constitutional limitations, to encourage education. This it has 
done by the creation, under the Department of the Interior, of 
a Bureau of Education. This Bureau, intelligently adminis- 
tered, can easily accomplish all the constitutional purposes of 
the Smith bill, on an annual appropriation of a few millions. To 
carry on investigations of educational conditions, to study edu- 
cational problems, to advise such States as ask advice, to com- 
pile and publish educational statistics, is about the limit of the 
power of the Federal Government in the matter of public edu- 
cation. To do these things and to do them well, it is not neces- 
sary to set up a Federal Department of Education. The powers 
now possessed by the Bureau are ample. Certainly, there is no 
need for an annual appropriation of $100,000,000. Why, then, 
is this huge appropriation, which will most assuredly be in- 
creased within a few years if the Department is established, in- 
sisted upon by the proposers of the bill? 

The answer is plain. The real intent of the Smith bill is to 
transfer authority over the schools from the States to the Fed- 
eral Government. This transfer cannot be effected without the 
bait of a Federal grant. Unless a subsidy can be offered States 
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that are willing to submit to the Federal Department, and a 
means afforded of penalizing States that refuse to sell their 
educational freedom, no State will take part in the plan. With- 
out the Federal subsidy, no State will relinquish its present con- 
stitutional rights over its schools, but with the subsidy granted, 
there is reason to fear, as Senator King has pointed out, that 
at least some States will agree to anything that may be required 
by a bureaucratic Secretary of Education. 


ENCOURAGING STATE MENDICANCY. 


OR can it be truthfully said that we are now facing a crisis 

so grave that in certain States public education will break 
down unless help is given by the Federal Government. There 
is not a State in the Union so poor as to be unable to conduct 
its schools properly. If in certain States public education is 
backward, that unfortunate condition is not due to poverty, but 
to the fact that the people of that State are not interested in 
their schools. Once admit the theory that whenever a State is 
backward in exercising a right or duty, the Federal Government 
may forthwith assume that right or duty, we have an end of 
constitutional Federal Government. If there were certain States 
so poverty-stricken as to be absolutely unable to maintain their 
schools, then the question might arise of providing, through con- 
stitutional amendment, for public education by subsidy from the 
Federal Government. But no such States exist, and it is prac- 
tically unthinkable that any American State will ever find itself 
in that condition. 

Hence to apply Federal funds to the support of education 
within States that are amply able to provide for themselves, but 
will not, is to subsidize and to perpetuate at the expense of ad- 
vanced and self-respecting States, a State mendicancy. If Mis- 
sissippi, for instance, or Florida, is low in the educational scale, 
its degradation is not traceable to poverty. The war between 
the States ended in 1865, and today there is no reason for 
notable discrimination among the States on the score of lack of 
economic resources. Apart from the fact that there is no con- 
stitutional warrant for interference, if a given State cannot 
manage its internal concerns, either in relation to the schools or 
to any State activity, the only road to wisdom open to that 
State is the road of hard experience. For States as for indi- 
viduals, the lessons best learned are the lessons taught by expe- 
rience, and even as the worst way of decreasing poverty is by 
giving money, so (even were it constitutional, which it is not) 
the worst way to teach a State proper interest in public educa- 
tion, is to give it assurance of an annual Federal subsidy. For, 
let it be repeated, there is not a State in the Union which is 
unable to afford its schools an ample financial support. Even 
on this ground, the general ground of public policy, to tax intel- 
ligent States for the support of States which prefer to squander 
their money instead of applying it to education, is a scandalous 
injustice. 


POLITICAL PEDAGOGUES 


UT accepting the Smith bill at face value, what policy does 

it propose except to cure educational evils by the use of 
money? You cannot abolish illiteracy by act of Congress any 
more than you can do away with intemperance by statute law. 
It is easy enough to say, as the Smith bill says, that we need 
better rural schools, improved courses of study especially in 
civics and “Americanism,” more teachers, properly trained 
teachers, more thorough instruction in hygiene, and the rest. 
Does the bill state anywhere how all these improvements are 
to be attained? Does it directly or by implication afford any 
assurance that education in general will be raised to a higher 
plane by the creation of a politico-educational overlordship, or 
that a coterie at Washington, working under a Secretary hold- 
ing a political office, will receive as from on high, inspiration 
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whereby they may winnow the chaff of foolishness from the 
programs offered by the States, retaining only the fat wheat? 
More than one public man has told us that the curse of every 
department at Washington is red tape. As these lines are writ- 
ten, it is reported that two years after the close of the war, 
we have an aviation unit across the seas. For this tardy appear- 
ance, there are excuses, no doubt, good and bad, and to spare. 
Yet the war might have been shorter had there been less red 
tape. Now, if in addition to the unavoidable red tape of munici- 
pal and State control, our schools must further bind themselves 
with the woof spun at Washington by a political appointee, the 
effectiveness of education will end in a tangle of tape. States 
and municipalities have long recognized the fact that when 
reasons of politics are suffered to influence educational pro- 
grams, educational efficiency is at an end. But the Smith bill, 
as Dean Burris weil says, establishes on a national scale an 
evil against which intelligent communities have fought for years, 


FEDERAL AUTOCRACY THE END OF THE BILL 


7 may or may not break the heart of the world by reject- 
ing the League of Nations, but we assuredly break the 
heart of the Smith bill by rejecting its huge appropriation clause. 
If the Federal Government wishes to encourage education, it 
does not need a Department of Education. Granted a Depart- 
ment of Education, if its sole purpose be to “ stimulate,” to 
“advise,” to “encourage” and to “study,” but not to control, 
that Department does not need an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000. But the Smith bill, to accomplish its real purpose, 
the establishment of Federal control of the local schools, does 
need that appropriation, to begin with, and an appropriation that 
will increase as the years go on. For the Federal Government 
cannot “equalize educational opportunities” within the States 
and among the States, unless it can control these opportunities, 
and it cannot control them, unless it can subsidize the States. 
Whatever the Federal Government subsidizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment controls. All subterfuges and camouflage “to 1 side,” 
as Ring Lardner remarks, there is no way of escaping the con- 
clusion that the Federal Government cannot appropriate a single 
dollar without controlling the expenditure of everyone of its 
hundred pennies. 

“There is no minister of education,” wrote the misguided 
Bryce, in his “ American Commonwealth,” “because that de- 
partment of business belongs to the States.”. But Bryce could 
only rely on the mind of the framers of the Constitution and 
the practice of the American people up to his time. He did 
not conceive it possible that under the guise of “ encouraging 
education,” and education in “the spirit of American institu- 
tions” at that, any body of Americans would tempt sovereign 
States to sell their educational liberty for pieces of silver. 

Paut L. BLakety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


An Unconventional Orphanage 

Vy HEN I was a youngster I got an impression of orphan 

homes that was anything but flattering. What gave rise to 
my sinister view was a certain sight that I was accustomed to see 
of a Sunday morning. On my way home from Mass I would 
almost invariably meet a “regiment” of small boys, anywhere 
from ten to sixteen years of age, chaperoned by an elderly 
gentleman, who followed in the rear with all the airs of a 
commandant. My logic on the situation might have been a 
little awry, but I concluded that if the boys were marched on 
the avenue in this fashion, they must be marshaled about the 
orphanage in much the same manner. Of course, such a 
thought was revolting to me, for I was at the time about 
twelve years old, the age when a boy loves to romp and roam 
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and Robinson Crusoe-like is incited by adventure and ever- 
changing diversion. Imagine herding boys along in rigid double 
file! My youthful imagination conjured up a parallel picture in 
the caged lion of the circus parade. 


FATHER DuNNeE’s “ Home.” 


BYE there is another way of conducting orphanages, though 
perhaps it is more rare. In this category we might place 
the homes in charge of the Catholic Sisters, and especially that 
conducted by Father Dunne, of St. Louis, founder and director 
of the home that bears his name. “ Father Dunne’s”’ is the very 
antithesis of the old-time iron-bound institution that has its 
commemorative types today. As a vindication of his novel 
methods, Father Dunne can point with a just pride to fourteen 
years of really wonderful success in handling boys of all 
classes, creeds and nationalities. During this comparatively 
brief period he has “graduated” no fewer than 3,000 young 
men, who are at once a credit to him and an honor to the insti- 
tution. They afford an undeniable proof that Father Dunne’s 
method of making an orphanage a home and not a “ hot-house” 
is at once most congenial to the boys and most successful in its 
results. 

To know Father Dunne is to know the spirit that animates 
the home. The first time I met him he was in his office liter- 
ally surrounded by his boys. Unconsciously my fancy called up 
a similar scene of a Man, 2,000 years ago, surrounded by the 
little children of Galilee, whom He had welcomed to His side 
with those touching words, “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Quiet and unassuming, Father Dunne combines the 
love of a mother with the kind supervision of a father. But 
underneath that composed exterior there is a warmth and en- 
thusiasm of heart that is at once manifest when he speaks of his 
boys. This enthusiasm does not find its outlet in self-adver- 
tising or abstract theorizing or consultation on what ought to 
be done, for he is neither greedy of self-publicity nor is he so 
idealistic as to put mere “ words, words, words” before direct 
and immediate action. Moreover, he has no leisure to attend 
every social convention that comes to town, where too often 
much is said and little accomplished, for his youngsters occupy 
his every moment. Indeed the marvel is how he can stand the 
incessant strain. Practically single-handed, he provides through- 
out the year for 150 charges, and such years as we have just 
passed through, when food, clothing and all the other necessar- 
ies of life were so costly. It would have been enough to drive 
an impatient man to despair. In the brief half-hour that I was 
there he was interrupted periodically by his boys, who had 
some need to be satisfied. Robert wanted carfare to visit some 
of his relatives. Frank wanted the price of admission to see a 
picture-show. Danny wanted a little spending money. Then 
the bell rang and Father was summoned to the parlor, but he 
was hardly on his way when there was a telephone call. While 
Father was gone I edged up to a youngster, who had the seat 
of honor next to Father’s chair. He was-a little lad with his 
injured foot all swathed in bandages, and at the time was busily 
engaged in eating his dinner, which had just come hot from 
the kitchen. I looked at the plate and then at Kenneth, and 
said: “Surely, you aren’t going to eat all that.” The occasion 
was too great for words and he was too busy anyway, so he 
just smiled as much as to say, “ My stomach isn’t hurt.” 


Some Home FEATURES. 


HE home is in reality a home. There are no ranks and 
files in going to meals or anywhere else. When it is time 
for dinner or supper the boys appear magic-like from all cor- 
ners, and take whatever place they chance upon. No one is 
commissioned to do any “detective” work, for Father trusts 
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his boys and experience shows that his confidence is not mis- 
placed. There is not a square inch of forbidden ground in 
the whole house, for it is a home and the boys are made to 
realize it. “Keep off the grass” is an admonition that the lads 
never hear or see, for as Father says he is raising boys, not 
grass or flowers. Uniform clothes are taboo, as is evidenced 
by the kaleidoscopic appearance that the boys present when 
grouped together. From all the foregoing do not get the mis- 
taken idea that the home is a place where no law or order is 
to be found. The greatest of regularity is insisted upon in 
necessary matters. For example, every boy must be strictly 
obedient, he must stay in at night unless granted explicit per- 
mission to the contrary. These, and many similar injunctions, 
are hardly restrictions, however, as they are equally to be 
found in every well-ordered private family. 

As regards Father’s “ family,” they are of the typical Amer- 
ican stamp. Wherever the most noise or most fun is to be 
had, there you'll find them, and in abundance. And as only 
another proof of Father Dunne’s successful rule, you will see 
them almost invariably in their own “ backyard,” though it is 
not the compass of their freedom. In one corner of the yard 
there is a fine tiled swimming pool, the gift of a “ Lady Bounti- 
ful,” who really knew the heart of a boy. This is the rendez- 
vous of every youngster during the summer months, while the 
yard is the scene of their activities in the “off seasons.” Like 
most American boys they are not bashful, and at the same time 
not over-forward. They will come up to shake hands with 
you, and answer your queries with an enthusiastic account 
about their ball team, swimming-pool, or anything else that is 
included in a boy’s range of interests. And though, of course, 
it is to them apparently a secondary concern, they are bright 
and quick when it is a question of books or study. I proposed 
problems in arithmetic, questions in history and propounded a 
few “big words” for them to spell, and I was not a little sur- 
prised at their sharpness. They are indeed a fine set and their 
conduct speaks volumes for the kind father who has adopted 
them. 


RESULTS 


UT perhaps the greatest encomium that can be paid to 
Father Dunne and his methods is to be found in the letters 
of his former boys. The happy remembrance in successful 
manhood of years spent at an orphanage is proof positive that 
it has spread a home-like atmosphere around one’s boyhood 
days. That “Father Dunne’s” has exerted this beneficent in- 
fluence can be gathered from the following quotations taken 
promiscuously from his “mail-bag.” His first boy, “ Little 
Jimmy,” on the thirteenth anniversary of his first meeting with 
Father Dunne, writes: 


The thirteenth day of December is a day that I shall 
always remember. I have always been, in the past, and am 
still grateful that our meeting came to pass; and it is never 
to be forgotten by me. I don’t think that you have for- 
gotten this day, as you have always been very good at re- 
membering. I have often wondered what might have been 
and might be if I had not met you. Let me say that I look 
upon the home as my home and will always continue to 
do so. I have tried my best to make good to show my 
appreciation for what you have done for me. 

It is this same grateful spirit that animates all the corre- 
spondence that Father Dunne receives from his old boys. They 
did not look upon him as a stern task-master, as we frequently 
ceme to picture some directors of orphan homes. This is clear 
from the close tie of filial intimacy shown in the following: 
“ How is everything at the Home? The same as ever, I guess; 
just like it used to be when I was there and spent such happy 
days with you and the boys. I suppose you think that I have 
forgotten you, but I have not and never will.” Another lad 
since grown to manhood writes: 


I take the greatest of pleasure in writing this letter and 
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telling you of my experiences in the army, for I know that 
you will feel proud of your boys when you hear how 
nicely they have conducted themselves while serving for 
“Uncle Sam.” I will say that what I learned in the Home, 
while under your care, has brought me to the stage of life 
where I can see my future happiness before me. I always 
remember my happy days with you, and I know the rest of 
the boys do, too. From one of your old boys, who will 
never forget what you have done for him. 


Caring for the orphan is obviously one of the most funda- 
mental issues of social endeavor. For it is an important social 
work that gathers in the orphaned and abandoned children from 
the contamination of sordid surroundings, to mother them with 
all care and solicitude, and when they have reached maturity, to 
place them in the world as upright and worthy citizens. It 
takes on a far more noble aspect, when viewed in the light of 
the supernatural. Nothing can be more praiseworthy than to 
lift pure young souls from vice and evil influences and teach 
them the universal love of a God, who became Man that all 
might learn from Him to be pure and sinless and thus reach 
that heavenly Home, where there are no orphans. But orphan 
homes will be successful in accomplishing this twofold pur- 
pose in almost direct proportion to the degree that they are 
homes not only in name but in reality. 

Wr.1aM S. Bownery, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Secretary of State 
and the Church 
UST at present Secretary of State Colby is under fire by 
newspaper men who are aggrieved at the treatment to which 
they have been subjected in his office. Paul Hanna, a cor- 
respondent, informed Mr. Colby that he intended to expose the 
methods of the Department and in reply received a defense of 
the system from Mr. Emery, Secretary to Mr. Colby—‘ such a 
defense that when I (Hanna) said it would look worse in print 
than any of my charges against the system, Mr. Emery became 
greatly agitated and declared I must not print a word he had 
said.” It was finally agreed that Mr. Hanna should embody these 
charges in a letter to Mr. Colby who might reply or not reply 
as he saw fit. He did not reply and now everything, letter and 
all else, is exposed in the New York Nation. The letter itself is 
so direct and incisive in its accusations that it is better to print 
it in extenso, than merely to comment on it. Here is the major 
part of the communication: 


Dear Mr. EMEry: 

My criticism of rules governing press interviews at the 
State Department, which is supported by many journalists 
and a growing body of citizens, may be expressed as follows: 

These rules permit the Secretary of State to “inspire” 
any kind of story he may desire, while at the same time for- 
bidding reporters to tell what the Secretary of State has 
said to twist or taint the news. 

These rules forbid the reporters to attribute, directly or 
indirectly, to the Secretary of State statements for which 
the Secretary of State is wholly and exclusively responsible, 
and which he has directed the reporters to publish. 

These rules permit the Secretary of State to repudiate his 
first inspired story and to inspire a totally different one next 
day—concealing his own part in the enterprise and making 
reporters take the blame for bad judgment, misinformation 
or plain ignorance. 

These rules permit (even encourage) the Secretary of 
State to contradict himself or reverse his reasoning one or a 
dozen times in the course of a single interview, with perfect 
assurance that not a word of the revelation will be printed. 
Consequently, these rules make the Secretary of State the 
most irresponsible diplomatic officer in any considerable na- 
tion of the world, excepting Japan. 


Continuing in the same trenchant style, Hanna writes: 


It is for the protection of America’s delicate relations with 
foreign countries, we are told, that silence must be pre- 
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served. Have we, then, such delicate relations with the 

Vatican that Mr. Colby dare not say in public what he has 

said freely enough behind the press muzzle to discredit the 

Roman Catholic Church? When Mr. Colby enters upon a 

bland dissertation of “ bigotry,” filled with classical allusions 

to books that the assembled reporters might profitably read 
to improve their grasp of the spiritual kinship between 

Romanism, Bolshevism, and Sinn Feinism, does the welfare 

of the United States require that his remarks be suppressed 

by journalists who disagree? Or, would a revelation of his 
remarks prove embarrassing only to the Department, Mr. 

Colby’s personal ambitions, and the prestige of his political 

associates ? 

In view of Mr. Colby’s recent speech at the Catholic Charities 
Conference this is just a bit puzzling, but out of the mist arises 
one fact: the Secretary of State is challenged. The gauntlet 
is down, he must pick it up, else men will pass the inevitable 
judgment on his tactics. 


Financing the Committee of 
One Hundred on Ireland 
NOTHER list of names has been made public showing 
44 the additions in membership to the Committee of One Hun- 
dred on Ireland, whith is fast growing to be a committee of 
150 members. It can now be further stated that President De 
Valera has approved the plan, and that witnesses will come 
from Ireland at his request. The English Embassy has, in its 
turn, given the assurance that no impediments will be placed in 
the way of the investigations that are to be undertaken. The 
outlay for this work will naturally be considerable, since the 
traveling expenses of the witnesses must be paid. There will be 
a nominal compensation for members of the Commission con- 
ducting the inquiry, in addition to the expenses for the clerical 
staff, rent, supplies and other necessary matters. Mr. Milholland, 
in a letter to the editor of the Nation, says: 


It seems to me that an undertaking of this kind which is 
so obviously national should be nationally financed 
I feel sure that everyone who loves Ireland or Great Britain, 
everyone who would help to maintain peace now seriously 
threatened, everyone who believes that the facts regarding 
the unspeakable barbarities which are daily being perpetrated 
in Ireland should be thoroughly and impartial’y investigated 
and responsibility for them clearly fixed, will welcome an 
opportunity to contribute to such a fund. 


Here therefore is an excellent opportunity offered to clear up 
a situation which has pained the entire civilized world. Every 
cent of the fund, we are assured, is to be accounted for. As 
Dr. William MacDonald, secretary of the Committee, declares: 
“If the proposed investigation can help to remedy a situation 
which is wrecking Ireland, and incidentally threatens to wreck 
all hope of continued friendship between the United States and 
Great Britain, its value will be beyond price.” The treasurer 
ef the fund is Mr. Royal W. France, with headquarters at 20 
Vesey Street, New York. 


The Junior Red Cross 
Misinstructed 

NCLOSING a copy of the Junior Red Cross News for Sep- 
tember, a correspondent calls attention to the leading story 

in that issue, which she says: “has given much offense to the 
pupils in my high school who are of Sicilian descent. The im- 
plication of old-world paganism is not pleasing to them, and I 
quite sympathize with them.” It is long indeed since we have 
seen a more offensive piece of literature. It is offensive pre- 
cisely, as our correspondent writes, by implication. An old 
Sicilian woman is pictured as bringing lambs to church as an 
offering for St. Agnes. At the same time she is represented 
as praying to the mountains and asking the sun to work a mir- 
acle. Devotion to St. Agnes is mingled throughout with sun- 
worship of the most pagan nature. Not merely are American 
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children left under the impression that Sicilian Catholics are 
still in a state of old-world paganism of the most superstitious 
kind, but they are further taught—also implicitly—that the Catho- 
lic Church is the enemy of all education. In a “ boxed” para- 
graph, “ featured” on the first page our boys and girls are told: 
“Names were very likely to become twisted in the dark ages 
when common people were not allowed to learn to read.” 
Passing over the slur in the words italicized by us, which no 
intelligent historian would dream of using any longer as de- 
scription of those days to which the modern world is harking 
back in its noblest ideals; the days in which were erected those 
monuments that anew aroused the wonder of our generation, 
when the World War threatened their destruction; the days when 
lived many of the world’s master minds, not a few of whom 
were from the ranks of the common people, it will suffice to 
answer here the more specific and oft-refuted calumny that fol- 
lows, concerning medieval education. It is indeed perfectly 
refuted by simply calling attention to the facts contained in the 
fifth clause of Father Husslein’s “ A Catholic Social Platform,” 
which reads: 


Democracy in education took its beginning in the great 
system of public schools created by the Church (Third and 
Fourth Lateran Council, 1179 and 1215) and in the vast 
medieval universities fostered by her, with their gilds of 
masters and scholars. 

The writer of the article and the editor of the Junior Red 
Cross News are respectfully referred for explanation of these 
historic’ statements to the twenty-third chapter of the same 
author’s “ Democratic Industry,” and to the quotations they will 
find there from such unsuspected sources as the London Times 
and the Athenaeum. We should finally mention, in all fairness, 
that the same issue of the Junior Red Cross News contains an 
article on St. Francis of Assisi written in quite a different 
spirit. 





Centenary of the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus 
MONG the noted anniversaries of the present year falls 
the centenary of the Sisters Faithful Companions of Jesus, 
founded at Amiens, in France, by the Viscountess de Bonnault 
d’Houet, April 5, 1820. They possess at the present time more 
than forty houses, scattered over France, Italy, Switzerland, 
England, the Channel Islands, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, 
Canada and the United States. At Fitchburg, Mass., they are 
in charge of a parish school and also conduct a boarding and 
high school. A smaller foundation has been made by them at 
Gilbertville, in the same State. The Holy Father in his 
message of congratulation to the Superior-General, Mary 
Philomena Higgins, praises the manner in which their Institute 
has discharged its obligations to Church and State, and then 
continues : 


Wonderfully indeed did your Venerable Mother Foundress 
foresee the difficulties which would follow the upheaval of 
all society in France. She foresaw there the attempts of 
evil-minded men to withdraw women from the influence of 
Mother Church by wiles and enticements, in order that 
human society itself, together with the very name of Chris- 
tian, might be the more easily overthrown. Therefore most 
opportunely did your Society, by its earnestness, devote 
itself more zealously to the work of training the minds of 
young girls, and you have reaped most abundant fruits from 
the great number both of your daughters and your pupils. 
Encouraged, therefore, by our approbation, and trusting in , 
the help of Divine grace, continue ardently to devote your 
zeal and efforts to the most holy cause of education. 


The centenary celebration took place at Upton Hall, near 
Liverpool, where the Mother Foundress lies buried. Cardinals 
Bourne and Gasquet showed their high appreciation of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus by attending in person at this 
commemoration. 





